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WHAT KIND OF HELP 
DO YOU NEED? 


OU ambitious learning writers simply can’t 

escape the job of settling this question about 
agents, critics, and literary advisers generally. The 
busier you are, the more baffling your difficulties, the 
more you must use your head. Your competitors who 
are successful are wise. Are you? 





If you have already sold important work by your own 
efforts, you should continue to try out your own manu- 
scripts or secure the services of a good agent. If, how- 
ever, you know you are still laying your foundations, 
still need help in self-discovery, technique, style, espe- 
cially if you wish to learn to do the best work of which 
you are capable, you should not expect a busy agent 
to come to your rescue. In this case you should seek 
someone who has the time and the experience to grap- 
Ple with your problems with you and help you learn. 





HELEN D. SZOLD 


Such help is our business, our specialty, our pleasure. For example, about a year 
and a half ago Mrs. Helen D. Szold of Chicago sent us some manuscripts for 
criticism and asked us if we thought she could learn to write salable fiction. The 
signs were that she could, so we encouraged her to continue and put her to work 
in our Fundamentals of Fiction course. Mrs. Szold worked hard, learned well what 
we had to teach, and climaxed her study by selling her final assignment in the 
course, a short story, to REDBOOK for $800. To prove it wasn’t a lucky break, she 
sold (through her capable agent acquired after finishing Fundamentals of Fiction) 
two more stories to REDBOOK and another to McCALL’S, and you can read them 
as they appear in the coming months, Mrs. Szold has this to say about her work in 
Fundamentals: 

“The work in the course was a stimulating intellectual experience. Fun, too. The 
course is everything the Uzzells claim it is, and Mrs. Uzzell in particular has been 
friend as well as teacher. When I finished my last lesson I truly felt that it was one 
of the best investments I had ever made.” 

For full information about how we work with writers send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services.” All letters of inquiry answered personally and promptly. Our 
fees: for a manuscript not exceeding 5,000, $6 for an editorial appraisal, $12 for a 
full collaborative criticism, including re-plotting, if necessary. For additional words, 
$1 per thousand. Fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $60. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION FOR GI ENROLLMENTS 


THOMAS H. UZZELL * CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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Never Again, Argosy Says 
Sir: 

Popular Publications is as strongly opposed to 
unlabeled reprinting as at any time in the past. 
The unfortunate oversight which permitted the 
Raymond Chandler novelette, “The King in 
Yellow,” to appear in our February issue without 
the proper copyright credit line has caused us 
considerable embarrassment, and we have taken 
the most drastic measures to make sure that such 
an error of omission will not again occur. 

For your information, although Popular owned 
the reprint right to the story in question, it was 
reprinted only after negotiation with Chandler’s 
agent, and the payment of a substantial sum, 

Rocers Terri.x, Executive Editor, 
Argosy, 

205 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


$33 A Word 
Sir: 

Can anybody top this one? I put in about 30 
minutes tickling the gray matter for an adver- 
tising slogan for the Louisville Safety Council 
slogan contest. I hit the jackpot. “There’s An ‘I’ 
In Every Accident” was judged tops among 
12,000 entries. With the thrill came a check for 
$200—about $33 a word. A few more of those 
high-priced words and I can retire! 

Yes, like a geod story, this one had a kicker at 
the end. The day after I won the prize, I slipped 
on the ice and rattled a few bones. No damage 
done, but I guess there’s an “I” in every “ice.” 

Norm SHAVIN, 
Louisville Times, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Warner Bros. Explains 
Sir: 

Unfortunately, we have been unable to cover 
and report upon manuscripts submitted to the 
Original Story Project as quickly as we would 
have liked. Most authors would prefer a thorough 
consideration—even though it takes time—to a 
quicker and less careful one. We have been 
astounded at the number of authors who mention 
my article when they submit manuscripts to us. 

Wes.ey Haynes, 

Story Department, 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 
West Coast Studios, 
Burbank, California. 


The Warrer’s Diozst, 22 East 12th St., i Ohio. Published Automobile 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 31, No. 4. Sa = matter, rng here at the Post 
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Risicutous suggestion? Not if you area 
manuscript-mutilator! If the editor has 
to plough through smudges, amateurish 
erasures, and furry over-typing, your 
chances for success are cut in half. 

Don’t sign your own rejection slip. Use 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond... the famous 
paper with the patented surface. You can 
erase without a trace... using a pencil 
eraser! Not just words but entire para- 
graphs can be wiped out — cleanly and 
smoothly. ...Eaton’s Corrasable is more 
than a paper; it’s the “author’s bond.” 

Your stationer will be glad to give you 
a demonstration. Or a dime and the cou- 
pon below will bring you generous sam- 
ples to prove to yourself Corrasable’s 
erasable “magic.” 


CORRASABLE a". 
BOND ws 





Made only by 








EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. N, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond.. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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Pena ON USA. 








Pulp Editor Recommends 
Avant-Garde Writer 
Sir: 

It may not have been the most important event 
for writers since Hemingway's The Sun Also 
Rises was published, but it probably was—the 
fact that Henry Green’s novel, Loving, not only 
achieved the best-seller lists, but held on for a 
longer time than most best-sellers. For Henry 
Green has the most indirect, the most under- 
stated style of any living novelist—yet he found 
a large reading public with this first book. 


What is the meaning to writers of the clearly 
established trend to more and more understate- 
ment in all levels of fiction? The level of intelli- 
gence of the reading public is constantly rising. 
People are becoming more used to the devices 
and props of fiction. More and more, the reader 
participates in the creation, automatically filling 
in details that the writer used to have to supply. 
So, the comics now demand pulp quality in 
plotting and writing, the pulps are slick-bent, and 
the slicks are frequently using literary stories. 

As editor for 13 years of a string of pulp maga- 
zines that, in my time, have become more slick- 
bent, I strongly advise all pulpsters who vow to 
crack the slicks and all slick writers who dream 
of literary recognition to study the work of the 
writer who is leading the way in the trend to 
greater sophistication in fiction. 

Henry Green’s novels are Loving, Nothing, 
Back, Caught, and Concluding. The last four 
have been issued in quick succession since the 
success of Loving, all by Viking. Henry Green is 
the pseudonym of a British industrialist, amaz- 
ingly enough, who produces his prose after-hours, 
who has been creating a stir in Britain for some 
time, but who only with Loving was introduced 
to America. Study carefully how Henry Green 
shoves to the wall all the fictional devices. 


Note that he squeezes his narrative down to 
almost nothing but dialogue, letting the dialogue 
imply the setting, and what sorts of people the 
characters are, and how they look, and what 
they’re thinking and planning, and what has hap- 
pened since the last scene. Interviewed recently 
by a London literary journal, Green revealed that 
in the novel he’s now working on he is trying 
to restrict his method even more rigidly to dia- 
logue. 

Note that his dialogue, while trying to carry 
most of the burden of the plot, never commits 
fiction-writing’s cardinal sin—having the charac 
ters talk the plot back and forth. The dialogue 
of Green’s people is never plot-bent; it is always 
completely natural. He simply selects those por- 
tions of natural dialogue that will move the story 
along. 

Note how he handles chavrectevization. In a 
pulp, to introduce a character, you describe his 


features, his build, his dress. In a slick, you still 
describe his appearance, but in less detail. In a 
literary story, you may not describe him at all, 
you may simply reveal what he’s thinking. 
Avant-garde Henry Green puts down a couple of 
lines of typical dialogue that causes the reader to 
fill in, in his mind’s eye, what the character looks 
like, what he’s wearing, what kind of person he 
is, what he is thinking. You will rarely find in 
Green's dialogue “he said” or “John asked” or 
“the man replied.” And even more rarely does he 
qualify a “he said” with an adverb (“bitterly,” 
“softly,” “suddenly,” etc), or with a prepositional 
phrase (“with a show of great bitterness,” “with 
consternation in his eyes,” etc.), or supply the tone 
of voice, or the accompanying facial expression, 
or the accompanying gesture or attitude. By what 
Green has his characters say, he makes completely 
clear who is speaking and in what tone of voice. 


Note how Green handles setting. In a pulp 
story, you describe each new setting in detail. 
In a slick, you describe each new setting, but 
somewhat less fully, throwing in a couple of 
typical details that will be familiar to most read- 
ers. In a literary story, you may give only a 
single, typical descriptive detail: in describing a 
small, furnished, Manhattan apartment, you need 
only say that it has brand-new department-store 
maple furniture. Henry Green would not give 
any detail of the setting. He’d just have his 
characters talking. 


Note how he handles transitions. A couple of 
characters will be talking and from their talk you 
will know indirectly where they are, what time 
it is, what the point of the scene is. Ab- 
ruptly Green will break off the scene, with no 
snapper, no trick wind-up or summary; he'll 
simply break off the dialogue. A space will indi- 
cate the interval between this and the next scene. 
Then some people will start talking cold, their 
talk will reveal obliquely the place, time, point 
of scene, etc. 

Before taking on Green, a pulp or slick writer 
might warm up with Evelyn Waugh, who is also 
a master of understatement, though quite literal 
when compared to Green. I particularly recom- 
mend for study Waugh’s A Handful of Dust. 


Rosert O. Erisman, 
R. 1, Mystic, Conn. 


e Bob Erisman is better known to Writer's 
Digest readers as the long-time executive editor 
ef Mastin Goodman's Magazine Management 
Co., at 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. At 
last count, they had 71 titles, ranging from 
Actual Romance to War Comics. Bob tells us: 
“Let the boys know that all seven of our pulps— 
four Western, two sport, one science fiction— 
wil} be pocket size, The change-over will take 
four months. Did you see Dell's dime reprint? 
It gives me a twist in the middle ; where will this 
reprint thrust end?” —Ed. 











$20,000. 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT! 


So you think a beginning writer can't make money? If you do, 
take heart from Roy Manning, who writes: 


"In my business experience | have learned that you can't beat 
an unsolicited testimonial. Here is an unsolicited testimenial, and 
| do mean unsolicited. It was sure nice to receive your check this 
morning for $1,953.50 . . . Your records will show that you have 
a me a total of $20, 841. 17 since you doctored up and mar- 

ed my first scripts five or more years back. Previously | had 
‘experimented’ with 3 other New York agents who produced noth- 
ing but hot air. When | contacted you | had just about given up 
hope of turning out salable fiction. Keep up the good work!" 


Roy Manning is not a full time writer. He IS a full time business 








Roy Manring 
The First $20,000! 


man. | am happy about what | have done for him, but more important, for you, is what | 
might be able to do for YOU if you give yourself the chance. You probably know that once 
my clients start they go fast in the markets | select for them. Another writer whose first sale 
—a POST sale—I made last September, rang up $2400 by the end of the year, and this in- 





cluded a $1,000 novelette sale plus a $500 advance. 


BOOK AUTHORS 
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lighted to devote my space this 
month fo @ happy husband and 
wite team, beth of them my Paste 
- oe en end Marjorie Freer 
Marjorie’s book, SHOWCASE FOR 
DIANE Is being published by Mess- 
ner; Howerd's book You CAN 
PAINT WITH A PENCIL, is coming 
out through Crowell. Both beoks 
Gre eut of the authors’ own back- 
grounds and experiences. Both 
books cre sicted for extraordinary 
promotion about which you will prebably heer — mer- 
chandizing, radio, publicity and TV tieups. 

Among subsidiary rights pleced, English rights te THE 
WOMAN UNDER THE MOUNTAIN by Roman McDeougeld. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An egent whe sells « book is happy te announce the sacle. 
I have told you abeut my book sales month after month, 
fer years. Question anyone who con‘? list sales in his 
Gnnouncements. On the basis of my sales end ex; _— 
I @ nomine! fee of $5 for initiel sal and 
comment on your beok, fiction or 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, LIPPINCOTT, and many others 





But to you your success is more important 
than the other fellow's. The same help that 
put them over is available to you; the same 
seasoned counsel and concentrated marketing 
power; the same ability to select your markets 
as theirs were selected. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — es my selling authors did — so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your ewn background, as 
1 did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town—which is why | have made soles for 
my writers te the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, end other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the speciclized markets. 


My sale commission is 10%. After | moke @ couple of 
sales for you | drop ali fees. Until my entire compense- 
tien for handling your meterial is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
end presentation te editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 te 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 te 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 o thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with theusends of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth’ Avenue, 


New York 17, New York 











Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Originator of the two successful “Plans”: 
Novet Writtnc PLAN 
Portry Waitinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 

748 8. Plymouth Blvd., Les Angeles &, Calif. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desi Prompt service. 
— Rates on book-lengths. 

—author "Manuscript Technique" 


DEE SLEDGE 


4417-A West Side Drive Dallas 9, Texas 


















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago classes. For plots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 





H 
2——-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). ...+...+++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).......+-+ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL (Advance Technique)........ 2.00 
5——-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).... 3.00 
oan Geen LEARN TO EARN! (New * h to writing) 2.50 


1L’S HANDMAIDENS. My historical novel of 1692 3.00 
For proof that I can ice what 
MILDRED |. REID 


I teach 
Dundee Rd. Northbrook, I[ilinois 





ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 
a, ni — 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Medison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















Gad, It’s Grim 
Sir: 

The Pulp Writers’ Section of the Authors’ 
League has just issued a report to members which 
substantiates what most of us have already 
learned the hard way. Reprints without end (and 
without remuneration, too), four to six months 
for reports, lowered rates, short word-counts— 
this even in the big, “reliable” houses! 

Seems to me you should (a) discontinue pulp 
reports with a brief explanation, or (b) put 
some pulp editor on the spot for his side of the 
picture, or (c) make a realistic survey of the 
situation. 

I’m mad at everybody, even you, but you 
can’t answer this letter in print because I’m not 
that crazy yet. 

RussE._L BraNcnH, 

4363 Branciforte Dr., Rt. 1, 

Santa Cruz, California. 
e Why can’t we? Reader Branch isn’t any more 
worried than we are, or than Editor Erisman is 
(see page 2). Briefly, (a) we won’t discontinue 
pulp reports until the pulps are dead or have 
stopped buying new free lance copy altogether ; 
(b) we have put several pulp editors on the spot 
for their side of the picture and (c) a long-time 
pro, Allan Echols, has made a realistic survey of 
the situation for W.D. readers. Editors’ com- 
ments and writer’s report will run in the 195! 
Writer’s Year Book, out this month.—Ed. 


January Issue On Parade 
Sir: 

In regard to the article “It Could Happen 
To You!” it strikes me that here is a case of 
sour grapes. The most significant sentence in the 
whole piece is the one in which the writer says 
his option was dropped after the first year. Maybe 
his writing wasn’t so earth-shaking. 

Are all writers as conceited as Frank Bennett? 
Does he honestly think readers are going to dash 
to an old magazine just to see how one of his 
stories ended? 

I did like the income tax piece. 

Mrs. Tore B. Houistrom, 
372 Homecrest Dr., 
Buffalo 21, New York. 


@ Thanks for the crumb.—Ed. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD; 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$3.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want resalts: 

can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


is very low. If you want to we 





NEW YORK (18), NY. 
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We Hang Our Heads 
Sir: 

In your December issue you say in regard to 
the New Republic that “Bruce Bliven . . . is the 
final judge on all material.” 

This is flattering, in a way, but not true. We 
are opposed to dictatorships of every variety, and 
we should be sorry to develop one in our own 
office. Acceptability of a manuscript is decided 
by the working editors as a group. 

All the other statements in your note are also 
incorrect. Michael Straight has been in Wash- 
ington for several years. Contrary to what you 
say, all material should be addressed to the 
magazine, and not to any individual. 

Bruce Buiven, Editorial Director, 
New Republic, 

40 East 49th Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


e Sorry. We'll try to do better next time. Just 
one thing, when do writers and readers get to 
vote for N.R. editors? —Ed. 


Religious Film Market 
Sir: 


We’re in the market for ideas for short, dra- 
matic motion pictures, not shooting scripts but 
two to four pages of treatment on an idea which 
will make a good dramatic film for use in 
churches and by religious groups. 

If authors will send a stamped, return-ad- 
dressed envelope, we will send, as a sample to 
work by, the synopsis of our missionary film, 
Regions Beyond. Ideas should be slanted to the 
evangelical market. The story should have warm 
human appeal, with a twist in the plot preferred. 

We'll pay $10 for ideas which look good. If 
later they are found unusable—and we’ll try not 
to hold them too long—we’ll return them to the 
author, who keeps the $10. Full payment will 
run between $50 and $100, payable upon release 
of the film. We’re new, and consequently cannot 
be a pay-on-acceptance market at the outset. 


Cuarves Peterman, Business Mgr. 


Gospel Films, 
P. O. Box 455, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 
A Thief In The Family! 
Sir: 


I received my copy of the Diczst yesterday, 
February 8, May I suggest to Edward Anderson, 
whose copy arrives so late, that possibly someone 
is “borrowing” it before it reaches him—it has 
happened to me! 

Mase. H. Taur_wk.t, 
66 West 69th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


¢ Thanks to all W. D. readers who responded to 
our plea for postcards giving delivery dates.—Ed. 




















Poetry — Short Story 


¢ Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


FINE ARTS COLONY 


June 4-16 


Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres., Dept. W 
301 Brooks Dr., Corpus Christi, Texas 
















EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 
Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 







































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Alse 


CRITICISM-- COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets" and 
**My Formula for Fiction’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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101 SECRETS 
OF WRITING 
A GOOD NOVEL 


Yours to Examine for a Week 


RITING a good novel is NOT as hard as you 
think—if you know the professional “tricke’’ of 

the trade.” You'll find them all in the new book, 
HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL by Manuel Komroff, author 
of a dozen novels, including bestseller Coronet. Here 
are some of its contents: 5 sources of story material. 
15 types of novels. 3 ways to bring in new charac- 
ters. How to choose names for characters. How to 
trap a reader. 7 ways to build excitement. How to 
“picturize” your plot. Getting first words on paper. 
Licking the Great Enemy: how te open a novel. 
Basic story patterns—“ABC,” “hourglass,” “circle,” 
“figure 8,” “sawtooth.” How to start each day’s 
writing session. How many hours a day? What to do 
about “bad writing days.” Effective endings. Mss. 
preparation, submission; legal rights, libel, copyright. 
This down-to-earth book can pay for itself many 
times over. Find out for yourself—try it a week. 
Just clip and mail this ad with your name and ad- 
dress. Pay postman only $3.50 (plus postage, C.O.D. 
charges) when book arrives. Return book in 7 days 
for PROMPT REFUND if not delighted. (WE will 
pay postage if you send $3.50 now; same 7-day re- 
\turn privilege.) SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers. 
opt. Nt, 1230 Sizth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





WHEN THE EDITOR 
OF A TOP SLICK... 


Turns down his own detailed revision of a 
story and buys the one done to MASTER 
FORMULA. ... Deesn’t it prove some- 
thing? 

When an established writer who has hit both 
slicks and pulps for years but bas never 
been able to crash that One Market that all 
writers dream ebout suddenly hits it, for a 
neat $1000, with the first story he writes to 
MASTER FORMULA... . Doesn't it 
prove something? 

When the record shows that our clents have 
recently and currently appeared in POST, 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, 
SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, SHORT 
STORIES, the Detective and Westera 
Magazines. .. . Doesn't it suggest that you 
should send a post card for our free ROAD 
MAP FOR WRITERS and learn how they 
do it? 


MASTER FORMULA 


Bex 1741 Fresno, Cellferaia 











First Sale 
Sir: 

My farmer-writing husband broke into print in 
the December Successful Farming with an article 
on warfarin. The original manuscript contained 
1300 words and five photographs. Our ego took 
quite a beating with the abbreviated version but 
the $125 payment repaired the damage. 


Mas. Vircinia W. JoHNsTON, 
Hillpoint, Wisconsin. 


The Hollywood Controversy 
Sir: 

In regard to your January article, “Can the 
Hollywood Agent Save the Movies?,” I agree 
that only good writers and good stories can save 
Hollywood—but I do not think that the Holly- 
wood agent, or anyone economically dependent 
on the Hollywood set-up, can be a decisive in- 
strument in this salvation. 

In working with a market severely circum- 
scribed by the demand for a “sure thing” (which 
is variously and not always intelligently defined), 
the West Coast ten-percenter’s major activity is 
supplying the studios with writers they want. The 
function of the literary agent as a discoverer and 
representative of fresh talent has no place in this 
structure. Men like Swanson are no more “liter- 
ary” agents than is a dealer in coal and coke. 

Even if the Hollywood agent stumbles across 
great stories, they would not solve his problem 
or the industry’s. Films of great merit do not 
necessarily mean top box office (which must be 
the first consideration in Hollywood) ; such films 
are as likely to reap a crop of good reviews and 
be remembered in the trade as costly experiments. 
The vast audience has been so long blunted and 
doped by machine-made stories that it is not yet 
ready to respond consistently to fine films; and 
yet it is in large part bored with the hashed-over 
fare it gets. Free television, as you say, is im- 
portant enough competition to turn the balance. 

The stories that will eventually save the movies 
will come, I feel, mostly from outside Hollywood. 
Occasionally, it is true, a brilliant screenwriter 
such as Joseph Manciewicz appears to give us 
adult films that make money; but such men are 
too few to be counted upon. Fine picture ma- 
terial will come from successful books, from 
plays, from classic works of fiction. The influence 
of the better foreign films, of good documentaries, 
of 16 mm. artists and experimentors—in short, of 
all the film-as-an-art forms evolving under cir- 
cumstances less economically demanding and 
more critically exacting—will be instrumental in 
quietly training a larger audience to appreciate 
distinguished and realistic films. 

But there is bound to be a lag between the 
growth of the film as an art form, with an 
audience re-trained to appreciate it, and the 
solvency of the film as an entertainment industry. 
One cannot expect the Hollywood agent to 
struggle through or starve through this lag, to 
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turn his attention from the lucrative and neces- 
sary business of representing arrived screen- 
writers in order to search for new talent that 
may or may not make money in years to come. 
In the meantime, good writing will continue 

to fight for its hearing in other mediums, and 
will continue to break through to recognition. 
Literary agents, editors and producers who help 
undiscovered talents appear in print or on the 
stage will also be indirectly feeding Hollywood 
the life-giving stories it needs—since success for 
these authors means that Hollywood and Holly- 
wood agents will ask for their works, which were 
written for a less dollar-frightened market. 

Caar Cow1, 

Authors’ Representative, 

516 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 18, N. Y. 


More Of The Same 
Sir: 

It is true that good pictures can not be made 
without good story material. It is also true that it 
has been difficult to establish, in many cases, 
proper relations between the creative writer and 
the studio. While some writers are very unhappy 
about working a business day at their office in 
the studio, producers have found through ex- 
perience that many writers would not produce 
much if they did not keep regular hours. As you 
know, a number of the more successful screen 
writers are permitted to work whenever and 
wherever they wish. 

Martin Quicuey, Jr., Editor, 
Motion Picture Herald, 

1270 6th Avenue, 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Gloves Are A Must 
Sir: 

I have been following with interest the letters 
on how to renew old typewriter ribbons. I be- 
lieve the following is the best, only, and most 
economical method. 

Take your old ribbon to the second floor of 
any building, throw one end of the ribbon out 
the window, and firmly secure the other end to 
the window ledge. Dip your hand into a vat of 
boiling coal tar, then, when the coal tar quits 
dripping—leap out the window and slide to 
the ground, holding the ribbon in the oiled hand. 

By all means, wear gloves! 

Tom Toney, 
1706 Nueces, 
Austin, Texas. 





“For the Bditer’s Hi-Sigh” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in "ni b-Grade Magazine and Book 
Journalts Vatogeoley graduate —. males | = — _ 
ournalism, wi manuscr: carefully, accu 

20-Ib. bond original. white carbon. 50e per 1000 words, 
plus mailing costs 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzier Ceatrefia, Me. 














"| AM NEARING THE 


$10,000 MARK,” 


writes former S.S.W. student, G. X. Sand. 
We started this student selling years ago, 
and like many other students, and former 
students, he has continued to sell and to 
increase in stature. 


THE RECORD: Recent first sale for an 
S.S.W. student to a top slick for. $750; 
choice by a leading book club of a former 
$.S.W. student's novel, and others. Our 17 
years of helping writers pays off for them 
continuously. 


S.S.W. students are trained to hit all mar- 
kets—which market depends on individual 
aptitude. And YOU, like our students, may 
hit any market like the confessions, or the 
detectives, or the pulps, or the feature mar- 
kets, or the slicks. When you work with us 
you will be trained along lines strictly com- 
mercial and unacademic. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writiag book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
precticel resul? of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
eppreved course in commercial fiction writing. if will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
stil! working with us, end others who heve established 
themselves in the writing field. 


CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian stadents 














30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the —— of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
ft, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not heve [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


the State of New York 





















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, plays. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. Criticism 
rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 up to 20,000. Special rates 
thereafter. 


Free sales report upon novels. 
Prompt service. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. (SU 13458) 
North Hollywood, California 


WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
65¢ per |, words on book-length scripts; 
per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 








j Qualified analysis and 
POETS! criticism of your 
verse. New poetry 
department. See my full page ad on 
page 45. 
FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 















WIN 


$5,000 


OUTRIGHT 
plus $2,500 
against 


royalties 


The Largest Cath Prize 
ENTER THE 
$7,500 
WESTMINSTER 
FICTION AWARD CONTEST 


Send for complete information concerning the 
1951 contest and for an entry blank to: 


Fiction Editor 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Witherspoon Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














Side No. 2 


Sir: 

Since I contribute to the trade and engineering 
journals, I wish to take issue with Editor Singer 
of Locksmith Ledger (January “Forum”’) in the 
matter of pictures. 

Suppose I need pictures of works in a power 
plant to go with an article to an enginecring 
journal. I have an Argoflex camera which takes 12 
exposures on a roll of 620 film. Since most of my 
work is indoors, I must use the flash. In most 
places I have neither the time nor can I interrupt 
plant procedure to set up floodlights. So I get 12 
exposures of equipment, work in progress, etc., 
by flash. Here are the figures: 


1 roll 620 film ... oe 
12 flash bulbs sai 1.92 
Developing with 1 print each ee 


On examining these small prints I find that 
four do not come up to standard for reproduction, 
or fail to show what I want them to show. I send 
the eight good pix with my script, after having 
them enlarged to 8 x 10 at 75c each. Total: $6.00. 
Of these eight, the editors use four and pay 
me $2.50 each. 

Cost of pictures ..... ee ..$ 9.16 
Money received for pictures. uieiasee vaibune 10.00 
| Saye ie alee sc suguatone se. ae 


This total does not include a fare or gas on 
the trip to get the pictures, or extra postage needed 
to send them with the script. And suppose the 
script doesn’t sell? See what I mean, Mr. Singer? 
Outn Leg Brace, 

4 1818 East Pacific, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Ah, Youth! 
Sir: 

Congratulations to me! I started writing seri- 
ously on January 12, 1950, and I have sold 
$271.67 worth of stuff. Not much, but I’ve 
heard of fellows writing for years before they 
made a sale. I was really flying when I got $95 
in one week! 

Almost everything I sold came from tips in 
W.D., and those dog-eared books are holy in this 
house. For instance, W.D. had a tip from 
Midwest Fisherman. I said to them, “Would 
you?” They said, “Could you?” And today I 
opened an envelope and out dropped a $40 
check. 

Good luck to W.D. from W.D.D. Ill triple 
my sales in 1951. I’ve got two chapters on a 
Western started. Like Max Brand and others, I’m 
starting young, at the age of 22. I think I’ve got 
a grasp on the writing racket—whoops, profession. 

Any photographer in Tucson under 25 who 
would like to collaborate on pix? 

W. Dyre Doucurty, 
1901 N. 10th Avenue, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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It’s On The House 
Sir: 

I probably am making this confession out of 
guilt, but you do tell W.D). devotees to be on 
the lookout for the quick and timely free lance 
buck. 

Last week’s New Yorker carried as one of its 
end-of-column squibs a tidbit I sent from the 
December Dicest. It was the end sentence in 
Hano’s article. He advocated tearing up the 
first and last pages of a manuscript and sending 
it to the New Yorker, if all else fails. It might 
sell. The New Yorker commented, “Hell, tear up 
the whole thing and send it.” 

Are you mad? I got $5 for the filler. 

BERNE ZIEGLER, 

3919 Pine St., 

Philadelphia 13, Pa. 
e Somebody around this office missed a chance 
to make $5.—Ed. 


Hogwash From Leo 
Sir: 

For some time I have been very annoyed at the 
misinformation and barefaced lies with which 
Leo Shull inundates his “Broadway” column in 
your magazine. Taking the December, 1950, issue 
as a case in point, I would like to bring to your 
attention the kind of hogwash which can only 
delude aspiring playwrights. On page 64 of that 
issue we find Mr. Shull writing about Wolcott 
Gibbs’ play Season In The Sun: 

Gibbs decided one day to amalgamate all 

these people (from Fire Island) into 100 

thin pages, 82x11, which he sent to a 

producer, who in turn called up 100 angels 

and raised about $40,000. The result is 

Season In The Sun and $1,500 a week. Not 

bad pay for summer vacations. 

It sounds simple. But it would have been more 
accurate for Mr. Shull to mention that Mr. Gibbs 
first wrote a series of short stories about “these 
people,” that the stories were printed in The New 
Yorker, and that Mr. Gibbs’ play was based on 
the stories. Altogether, the amalgamation took 
several years. 

On page 65, Mr. Shull talks about an author’s 
sacrifices; and, here, he slanders George Bernard 
Shaw, whose name people like Mr. Shull should 
only revere. “G. B. S. yelled on street corners and 
worked for crooked politicians,” he says. 

How vulgar can a man be? If Mr. Shull were 
capable of reading Mr. Shaw’s work, he would 
find out why Shaw said, “the cart and trumpet 
for me.” In addition, he might learn that the 
great playwright spoke at Hyde Park, not on 
any old street corner, and that he spoke and 
fought for the Fabian Society, not crooked poli- 
ticians, because he believed at the time in the 
principles of that society. If the purpose of your 
magazine is to give writers honest information, I 
Suggest that Leo Shull try Bruno Furst’s memory 
course, 

E. Joseru, 
New York, New York. 


Sold Articles and Stories 
Thanks to N.1. A. 


"Since getting my certificate from 
N. 1. A., | have been receiving regu- 
lar monthly salaries from a wee | 
and city daily newspaper. Besides, 
have sold several short articles and 
feature stories. | have worked under 
great difficulties, as | have had the 
care of an Invalid. Anyone who has 
an aptitude for writing could do ne 
better than to take the N. 1. A. 
Course.—Mrs. Frances E. Brown, Box 
161, Arcadia, Louisiana. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


iO MANY ony with the “‘germ” of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are Pt mom r+ field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called Fentress, wad Not oe | do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters. 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local 
and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was per! no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy “‘cub”’ goes through the course of practical criti- 
cism—a training that turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases it 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments 
daily to metropolitan reporters. us you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by prac- 
tical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain = “‘professional”’ touch that 
gets your material accepted by editors. Above all you can 
see constant progress week 4 week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 








Have You VETERANS: 
Natural Ability? Course 
Our Writing Aptitude Test will | approved 

reveal whether or not you have for 

natural talent for writing. It will e 
analyze your powers of observation, Veterans 
your imagination and dramatic in- Training 


stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. | 74 seke advan 








There is no cost or obligation. Simply of G.!. Bill 
mail the coupon below, today. News- Rights, Vet- 
paper Institute of America, One Park erans must 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. enroll within the 
(Founded 1925.) next few months. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further” informa 
tion about a - profit, as promised in 


Warrer’s Dicest, 


Mr. 
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New Ed Reports In 
Sir: 

This is just a note of “hello.” As I have been 
with McCall’s such a short time, I'd like to wait 
a while before speaking to your readers about our 
special interests. I can, of course, outline our 
preferences as to length. At present we are using 
short stories averaging from 3,000 to 5,000 words 
and novelettes running from 7, 000 to 8 ,000. Our 
novels and serial installments are 10,000 to 15,000 
words in length. 

Nancy Harmon, Assoc. Editor, 
McCall’s, 

230 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


The Story That Won’t Die 
Sir: 

I liked the January, 1951, Dicest. That 
pic of H. N. Swanson is striking. Talking about 
Swanson, I still have in my Year Boox file for 
1941 the article, “The Literary Roller Coaster” by 
Steve Fisher. He mentions Swanson. Remember? 

He came up here in January, on a cold 
night, and the boats were noisy on the East 

River, and the radio was going; but nothing 

very much bothered him, and he walked up 

and down, like H. N. Swanson does 
sometimes... .” 

Then Steve Fisher tells about his early struggles 
and his fight to fame. My copy of the article is 
getting yellow with age and crumbling, but I’ve 
read it so often I’ve memorized the last paragraph: 

The clock of life rolls around. Typewriters 
are noisy. Somebody has a blank page in 
front of him and is writing down the words 
that will start a career. 

Maybe it’s you! 

James E. Stoxgs, 
Combat Crew Magazine, 
Strategic Air Command, 
Headquarters, Offutt AF Base, 
Omaha, Neb. 

PS. I landed in Coronet in May, 1950. 


So There! 
Sir: 

Here’s an encouraging note for writers who 
take the well-meaning criticism of agencies too 
seriously. I sold an article for $60 the first time 
out in the mail after a big name agency marked 
it as unsalable. 

ArtuHur L. CEenrTer, 
c/o Tim Childs, 
525 “E” Street, 

San Diego, Calif. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it sow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Whatever else may grow scarce in the months to come, there’ll never be a shortage of 
unofficial advisers in this world of ours. Whether you live in a small town or big city, you’ll run 
constantly into people who are ready to advise you on everything from how to improve the 
appearance of your apartment to how to improve your marriage. The picture above of the 
delivery boy offering his opinion of the young lady’s manuscript is all too typical. 

Yes, the fact that advice comes easy goes double if you happen to be trying to make your 
way in the writing business. There’ll be family, friends, and casual acquaintances to tell you 
that you should send your scripts to The Saturday Evening Post because the stories published 
in that magazine are never half as good; or, conversely, that you should give up your crazy 
writing notions and try something “sensible.” And there'll be the semi-experts— the local 
reporters, schoolteachers, librarians, and peoplewho read a lot — to tell you what is wrong and 
what is right with your stories — what parts should be left alone or deleted or cut down or 
padded. 

You'll be taking a big step in the right direction when you realize that well-meant but 
uninformed advice tends to hinder and confuse rather than help you — that your family, 
friends, and acquaintances are simply neither expert nor impersonal enough to give you advice 
of any real value — and that writing advice from literary semi-experts is no more valuable 
than advice from your druggist on how to cure pneumonia or treat gall-bladder. And you'll 
be taking a bigger step in the right direction when you go for technique, career, and sales 
assistance to a firm whose business it is to help you — to a long-established, hard-hitting literary 
agency such as this one, whose assistance in getting your scripts right and getting them sold is 
based on the solid experience of day-after-day contact with editors and publishers, and the sale 
of thousands of manuscripts for clients each year. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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What do the insides of an article look like? 





Sontheimer always insists upon knowing—even 
if he has to land in jail to find out. Want a 


good laugh? Stick with him. 


Inside 
An Article 


By Morton Sontheimer 


A GOOD EDITOR can spot an article that was 
researched from start to finish without leg- 
work. DeWitt Wallace, editor of Reader's 
Digest, assigned a staff writer to do a 
story; the writer naturally asked the re- 
search department for all its available ma- 
terial, and the department turned over 
such a wealth of information that the writer 
just sat down and beat out a piece com- 
plete with facts, quotes, and anecdotes. 
According to the office grapevine, the day 
after he submitted the story, it came back 
to him with this note: “Reads like it all 
came from the research department. D. W.” 


I write articles, and I wonder why no- 
body bothers to say that non-fiction deserves 
a “living,” too. Sure, a fiction writer has to 
know his plot, characters and locale out of 
personal experience; he has to “live” his 
stories in order to write good fiction, but 
what about the literature of fact? Just as a 
fiction story created out of a vacuum of 
experience is hollow, wooden and uncon- 
vincing, so an article created from a half 
dozen reference books and a couple of in- 
terviews can be stilted, unfeeling and un- 
authoritative. 


I'll admit that trying to personally ex- 
perience the conditions, the situation, or at 
least the environment about which I’m 
writing has been a towering chore to me, 
has gotten me into trouble, and occasionally 
has made me feel ridiculous. But my de- 
termination has paid off, in fun, in enrich- 
ing experience, in satisfaction over a better 
article and—not that any of us care about 
such stuff—in dough! 

I'll admit, too, that it isn’t always pos- 
sible to “live” every article you do. There’ve 
been times when I had to give up the prin- 
ciple of experiencing my subject matter, 
for instance, in two assignments I got from 
Harold Baron, feature editor of Today's 





A top magazine article writer, Morton 
Sontheimer has sold every story he’s written 
in the last two years—to Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, the Companion, 
Collier’s, Today’s Woman, etc. He’s a 
member of the Society of Magazine Writers, 
with Temple Fielding, Jack Harrison 
Pollack, Mort Weisinger and other well- 
known article writers. 
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Woman. One was “The Delayed Menstrual 
Period” and the other was “How to Make 
a Baby,” an article on diet in pregnancy. 
And while I could see the possibilities in 
my Collier’s article on “One-Shot Cure for 
Syphilis,” I had to draw the line. 

But more often than you’d think, it’s 
possible to devise the means of obtaining 
personal experience that will enrich your 
article. Those just mentioned to the con- 
trary, it’s even possible on medical articles. 
When I wrote “Miracle in the Delivery 
Room,” one of the earliest pieces on natural 
childbirth, for Woman’s Home Companion, 








I was stumped at first. But, I decided I 
might experience this situation from the 
standpoint of the obstetrician. With a little 
persuasion, I was allowed to don a surgical 
gown and join the bustling group around 
the delivery tables when two natural child- 
births were taking place. The fact was 
never mentioned in the story because Roger 
Dakin, managing editor of Woman’s Home 
Companion, decided, quite rightly, that it 
would be indelicate and offensive to some 
readers, but by personally watching and 
hearing the easy conversation of these 
women giving birth with a minimum of 
pain, I was able to write a far more real 
and authentic article. 

More often than not, your personal ex- 
perience will have no place in the story, 
but it takes a very large and helpful place 
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alongside you when you sit down to the 
typewriter. Gathering material for “The 
Whoozy Cruise of the Ada Rehan,” a saga 
about the world-wide meanderings of a 
freighter with a drunken crew, I spent four 
nights drinking with the crew in every bar 
on the Manhattan, Brooklyn and Hoboken 
waterfronts. At first my new sailor friends 
weren’t receptive to the idea of my joining 
them, but along about the fourth drink, one 
of them said, “Hey, this guy wants to be 
Jack London!” In the alcoholic confusion, 
the others decided I was Jack London and 
they’d be glad to have me along. One poor 
Brooklyn citizen who had the temerity to 
dispute the claim on the grounds that Jack 
London was dead got his head jammed into 
a cuspidor for being a wise guy. 

On the record, all this made no more 
than a mention in the “What’s Going On” 
column of the Cosmopolitan issue that con- 
tained the story, but it gave me, in writing 
the piece, the flavor of that round-the- 
world drinking bout as nothing else could 
have. In fact, that flavor—you know, old 
brass filings and soiled cotton—stayed in 
my mouth for a week. 

Many stories, on ordinarily unexciting 
subjects, derive the fillip that puts them 
across from the insertion of the first person 
pronoun bolstered by the authority of ex- 
perience. For instance, in a series of con- 
sumer service articles I did for Good House- 
keeping and Woman’s Home Companion, 
I found it a great help to introduce in the 
article on dry cleaning the fact that I had 
observed shady practices while working in 
a dry cleaning plant. I had, too. I used to 
get a job for a couple of days or more in 
whatever industry I was writing about. As 
a result, the reader and, more important, 
the editor felt, “This guy ought to know 
what he’s talking about. This is the real 
low-down.” 

Furthermore, I felt that I knew what I 
was talking about. Isn’t that the least an 
article writer can do when he essays, with 
no experience whatsoever, to become an 
authority on a complex subject and inform 
millions of readers about it? 

Once in a while the writer’s quest for 
personal experience will completely trans- 
form a story from a dull and unimportant 








piece to something sensational and con- 
structive. I was having lunch on an editor’s 
expense account one time, trying to pro- 
duce some article ideas that I didn’t have 
(but needed like everything). Finally, out 
of the thin air of desperation I pulled a 
kernel of pure corn. “How about a piece 
on fake charities?” I asked. We kicked the 
idea around a while, speculating about how 
much money was going to racketeers, and, 
to my surprise, the editor said, “Try it.” 

Not until I started researching did I real- 
ize how corny the idea really was. Readers’ 
Guide revealed that almost every magazine 
on the stands had done the piece at one 
time or another. As far as I could see, they 
hadn’t left a thing to be said on the subject. 
I was faced with either doing a grand re- 
write on all the past pieces with new statis- 
tics that I could get from a couple of inter- 
views, or going to the editor and admitting 
my idea was a corn-fed turkey. With an 
income tax installment due, this latter 
course was highly impracticable. 

The personal experience angle, it oc- 
curred to me, might save the piece, but 
what could the angle be? On a long dim 
chance, I began reading the help-wanted 
ads while I was running around frantically 
interviewing authorities to try to find a new 
slant. Then, one day, I saw an ad for 
“telephone solicitors . . . commissions . . . 
preferably men with fund raising experi- 

















ence.” It was a delightfully suspicious look- 
ing ad, and I applied that day. 

Sure enough, I found myself in a thriv- 
ing “boiler room,” as it is called in the 
racket. Before the day was out I had my 
instructions and was busy on one of a bat- 
tery of phones posing as “Father Ander- 
son” and telling the suckers I needed dona- 
tions to send poor kiddies of the parish to 
camp. I didn’t land many suckers at first. 
I was too nervous and unconvincing. But 
after several days my technique improved 
so that I grew bold enough in my new role 
as Father Anderson to call the editor who 
had given me the assignment. He had no 
idea what I’d been doing, of course, and 
he took the Father Anderson line at face 
value, which is to say, he pledged himself 
to a $30 donation. 

There was an exasperating aspect to this 
little episode. As the phony Father Ander- 
son I was able to get right through to the 
editor on the telephone. But when, on my 
lunch hour, I telephoned him as Morton 
Sontheimer, one of his writers, he was too 
busy to talk to me. I left word with his 
secretary not to let him send the $30, how- 
ever. When he heard the story later, he 
took it in good grace, but I don’t recom- 
mend pulling such a trick on just any 
editor. 

After that, I felt I knew the racket well 
enough to quit my boiler room job. I 
never went back to collect my commissions, 
either. The price I got for that first person 
story on the inner workings of the fake 
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charity racket was a lot more rewarding 
than the racket itself. 

You can do wonders for a lot of articles 
if you’re willing to devise stunts like that, 
and go through with them. The “if” is 
an understatement, though. You have to 
be more than willing. You have to force 
yourself. I have to fight my inertia about 
going after personal experiences, and I 
imagine most writers do. In the first place, 
you can usually get away with not doing 
this type of research. That’s a big tempta- 
tion. Most articles don’t have it, therefore 
it isn’t generally expected of a writer, un- 
less he builds up a reputation for it. Sec- 
ondly, it’s surprisingly hard to devise per- 
sonal experiences on each assignment, some- 
times impossible. Finally, it often takes a 
lot of nerve to pull them off. 

I was scared stiff, suffering agonies akin 
to stage fright, every time I reported to 
work at the boiler room. After the story 
appeared, I had more reason to be scared, 
but the racketeers never learned my address 
and had to content themselves with threat- 
ening dainty little Edith Haggard, my 
agent, over the phone. I can’t repeat what 
they said to her but her comment is worth 
noting: “That’s the first time anybody ever 
called me that without even having seen 
me.” 

The whackiest series of adventures I ever 
had as an article writer—and the most 
frustrating—came after Jack O’Connell, 
executive editor of Cosmopolitan, gave me 
an assignment for an article tentatively titled 
“How To Get Out Of Jail.” Jack said, 
“You know, a piece on what happens to 
the average citizen when he gets arrested— 
how he should go about making bail, get- 
ting a lawyer, etc.” Simple enough. But to 
me, the necessary procedure seemed un- 
questionable. How could I write a story 
about how to get out of jail unless I’d been 
in? And that presented a problem, namely, 
to commit an offense serious enough so that 
I'd be hauled in instead of being given a 
summons, yet trivial enough so that I would 
only get a fine instead of a sentence to the 
workhouse. That isn’t easy. 

My first impulse was to follow some cute- 
looking doll and get fresh with her, from 
behind, then claim in court I had merely 
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bumped into her accidentally. 1 followed 
one girl for six blocks, but I never got up 
nerve enough to move closer than two 
paces behind her. Then I tried walking out 
of a store with a purchase unpaid for, or- 
dering drinks in a bar and announcing I 
had no money, feigning sleep on a strip of 
parkway in the middle of a busy street. 

Nothing worked. The storekeeper, when 
I returned to pay a couple of hours later, 
said, “I knew you’d be back.” The bar- 
tender said, “Well, you’ve got an honest 
face. T'll trust you ‘til next time.” And 
everybody who saw me stretched out in 
the middle of the street walked around me 
or carefully stepped over me. 

Finally I got out the old jalopy and tried 
speeding about the countryside, passing 
stop lights by the dozen and driving as reck- 
lessly as I knew how. I attracted the at- 
tention of a couple of cops in a prowl car. 
I had passed them, at 50 miles per hour in 
a 20-mile zone, and had splashed them 
from a huge mud puddle as I whizzed by. 

But when they stopped me and got out 
of their car to question me, they turned 
out to be the sweetest damned cops I'd 
ever run up against. I told them I had no 
driver’s license and insisted that I knew I 
was in a 20-mile zone when I sped past 
them, but the Sergeant kept asking me if 
I had headaches or had been in a hos- 
pital lately. Eventually they escorted me 
home. “There’s something wrong with you, 
son,” they said. 

I never did get arrested, although I’ve 
since been picked up by the cops for traffic 
violations three times—when I didn’t want 
to be. I wrote the article without benefit 
of first-hand experience and Cosmopolitan 
ran it under the title “What To Do If You 
Get Arrested.” 

Personally, I thought my experiences try- 
ing to get arrested would make a darned 
sight better story than the one Cosmo 
bought, so I wrote them up. The editors 
who’ve seen the piece like it, but not one 
has liked it well enough to buy. It’s the 
only story I’ve finished and not sold in two 
years. Sometimes you can’t make a buck 
on a good angle like that. But money isn’t 
everything. Can it buy the kind of experi- 
ences I’ve had? 
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“Erma, dust this book and dog-ear the pages. The author is coming to dinner.” 
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The basic black in the writer’s 
wardrobe is the Problem Story. 
Dressed up or down, it offers 
good lines, but first, last, and 


always, the 


By Mary Augusta Rodgers 


THERE ARE fashions in short stories as there 
are changing fashions in dress, and it is 
the accessories, the frou-frou, that change 
rapidly. 

One year, every other heroine you meet 
in magazine stories is named Victoria, and 
she has auburn hair which curls softly to 
her shoulders; the next year, her name is 
Candy, and her hair is sleek, very short, 
and blonde. One year, her sweetheart is a 
guy named Joe, with big ears and a crooked 
smile; the next year he is called Lance or 
Jason, and he has a dimple in his chin. 
Some time ago, the girl and the boy were 
always meeting at ski lodges; lately, they’ve 
been meeting in little Italian restaurants 
with candles in bottles and red-checked 
tablecloths. The boy is likely to be a news- 
paper reporter, or a copy-writer at the ad- 
vertising agency where the girl comes as 
a model. They used to start off their ro- 
mance by hating each other but that is no 
longer stylish and now they’re in love from 
the beginning and the necessary complica- 
tions arise because She’s Been Hurt Before 





Mary Augusta Rodgers Schoen, 28 years 
old, mother of three children, has sold slick 
fiction to Today’s Woman, McCall’s, the 
Companion, Cosmopolitan, American, 
Chatelaine, and Charm. 
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And She’s Afraid Of Love. They live in 
New York, but they came, originally, from 
sweet, shady little towns either called River- 
dale or left unspecified—they never come 
from Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

Why so many writers rummage in the 
same dresser drawer for their detail is an 
interesting question—but we will shut the 
dresser drawer and move on to the closet, 
where we will remove for close inspec- 
tion the basic black dress, which is the 
backbone of the well-dressed writer’s ward- 
robe. A lot of skill went into this dress and 
its initial cost was high but, all things con- 
sidered, it’s a great bargain. Always in 
good taste, suitable for any season, good, 
simple lines, no fundamental alteration 
necessary no matter what style comes in 
next year, the dress can be dressed up or 
down. Take off the collar and add a belt 
and it’ll look like a new outfit entirely— 
here it is: the Problem Story. 

How can we keep using the same old 
dress? The secret is in the trimmings; the 
basic black dress can look like almost any- 
thing; add an apron and you’re domestic, 
lower the neckline and you’re sexy. But 
what if the dress wears out? Isn’t it be- 
ginning to look a little shiny along the 
seams? Well, now that you mention it, 
that’s the Problem. 
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Problem 


For some time now—we are dropping 
the dress metaphor at this point; there was 
some danger that I might be so carried 
away I would begin to use a needle in- 
stead of a typewriter—the Problem Story 
has dominated most magazine fiction. Its 
popularity is easy to understand. All God’s 
chillun got problems. The Problem Story 
rose to prominence about the same time 
that all the How To books (How Never 
To Be Tired, Peace Of Mind, etc.) be- 
gan hitting the best-seller lists, and in 
both cases the appeal is the same. A prob- 
lem is discussed, and a solution is offered. 
And to most of us, floundering around in a 
frantic era, there is nothing more comfort- 
ing, more consoling, more encouraging 
than the belief that where there is a prob- 
lem there must also be a solution. We want 
explanation, instruction, and, finally, salva- 
tion. More than anything else, we want to 
believe in the happy ending. 

While every story with enough tension to 
create conflict does have some problem for 
the hero to face, we are discussing Problem 
Stories — the trade label of a well-known, 
nationally advertised product, which the 
customers ask for by name. And how do 
you identify the Problem Story? By the 
formula. Like H,O, it is always the same. 
The characters and the plot exist only 
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because the Problem does, and function in 
its shadow; the traits of the people involved, 
and what happens to them in the course of 
the story, are dictated by the Problem; it 
is usually impossible to imagine the charac- 
ters ever doing anything else, once they get 
their Problem solved on page 20. That, to 
my mind, is a weakness of the Problem 
Story, a kind of disease which may yet suc- 
ceed in killing the patient. 

The first essential is, of course, the Prob- 
lem. It must be valid, it must carry enough 
weight to be worth a story, it is better if 
it’s something a large number of people 
have run into, and it must be specific, with 
a specific solution.(The Problem Story does 
not allow the “Life! Ain’t It Mysterious?” 
theme, a strong point in its favor, we will 
all agree.) The second essential is a strong 
point of view on the part of the writer, who 
can’t afford to look at the Problem and say, 
while shaking his head doubtfully, “Well, 
yes, and then again, no.” The third essen- 
tial is making the Problem important emo- 
tionally, both to the people in the story 
and to the readers. The fourth essential is 
a sense of urgency about the whole thing; 
the feeling, which must be generated almost 
immediately, that Something Must Be 
Done About This. The fifth essential is the 
appearance of realism. Realistic touches 








and flavor are vitally necessary. A problem 
that does not seem real becomes an illusion, 
and the only people who cannot make a 
distinction between problems and illusions 
are, we hope, away in sanitariums. 

You have thought up a specific Problem, 
you feel strongly about it, you plan to make 
sure that everyone else feels strongly about 
it, and you understand the Problem well 
enough to give it an honest and accurate 
treatment. What do you do then? You fit 
a character to this Problem, and then you 
provide other characters who, in relation 
to the Problem, are Good Influences and 
Bad Influences. You set the stage appropri- 
ately, and you make the characters fight it 
out. Beginning of story: Problem is intro- 
duced and shown in action. Middle of 
story: Problem grows in intensity and 
reaches crucial point. End of story: Prob- 
lem is solved. 

To show the writer in action, let’s trace 
a story from conception to conclusion. 
(Warning: this idea is not offered as a 
model, but simply for the purpose of dissec- 
tion. Frogs are cut up in laboratories, not 
people’s pets.) First, the Problem. We have 
all known women who will work eagerly 
for any good cause, provided it is out- 
side their own homes. Perhaps we notice, 
at a party, a friend whose husband shows 
signs of being tired of marriage to a Ma- 
dam Chairman instead of a wife. “My,” 
we say to ourselves, “she’d better do some- 
thing about that.” The thought occurs 
later; it begins to shift and take form as a 
Problem Story idea. We decide on a hero- 
ine, a very nice girl, basically, and we 
name her Christina, and we decide that 
she’s headed for trouble. She has a fine, 
attractive husband, who works hard at a 
demanding and rather important job; with- 
out realizing it, Christina feels that she is 
overshadowed, and left in the role of just- 
a-housewife. She wants to do something 
worthwhile. With mixed motives, therefore, 
she falls under the influence of a next-door 
neighbor, a demon organizer for many 
worthy causes, and is drawn deeper and 
deeper into these activities. At the time of 
the story, Christina is in the midst of an 
intensive drive to solicit funds and public 
support for a local psychiatric clinic. 
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Beginning: early morning, family scene, 
clear indications of resentment and conflict 
on both sides, quarrel between Christina 
and her husband. He says she has been 
neglecting her family. She retorts that he’s 
a fine one to talk, and why should he con- 
sider only his interests important? The hus- 
band tries to break the impasse; he says 
that he'll get home early for a family din- 
ner, and perhaps afterwards they can go 
out dancing together. Christina doesn’t 
know; she’s promised the next-door neigh- 
bor to work on the clinic project all eve- 
ning, visiting people who might contribute. 

Middle of story: afternoon. Christina 
upset and worried, Problem brought into 
full focus, heightened by pull between con- 
trasting influences, the next-door neighbor, 
and nearby friend who takes opposite point 
of view. The next-door neighbor, appealing 
to Christina’s vanity (“We can’t get along 
without you”) and her sense of duty (“You 
promised, after all, and so much depends 
on this”), wins out. Christina’s husband 
calls up; reluctantly, she tells him to come 
home early for dinner, but he’ll have to stay 
home with their little boy because she has 
to spend the evening out. She means to say 
that she’s going to cut down her activities 
after this, and perhaps they can go dancing 
tomorrow night, but her husband is fed up; 
he loses his temper, says, “I won’t be home 
after all, get another baby-sitter,” and 
hangs up. 

End of story: Christina is visiting the last 
couple on her list, explaining the value of 
the psychiatric clinic to the community, 
why it deserves their support, etc. She has 
trouble concentrating on her conversation; 
by now she is harassed and frightened by 
the situation at home; her patter about 
child psychologists reminds her that she has 
been neglecting her own child. Just as she is 
mentioning the marriage-counseling serv- 
ices of the clinic, she glances out the win- 
dow (a picture window, with a view of the 
country club across the street) and thinks 
she sees her husband going up the drive- 
way, arm in arm with a girl. She stops, 
shocked. “What were you saying?” the 
interested couple ask. “I’m sorry,” Christina 
answers, “I think I was really talking to 
myself.” (Note: to pull off this scene, which 
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involves a risky bit of coincidence, good 
detail, a fast pace, and particularly good 
timing with the dialogue are necessary.) 
Christina goes home immediately, still not 
sure that it was her husband she saw, but 
frightened into realizing, at last, the danger, 
potential or actual, to her marriage. Hus- 
band comes home late, still in a bellig- 
erent mood. “Saved the world yet?” he asks. 
“No, but I’m still trying. This world,” she 
says, looking at him. Final affectionate par- 
agraph or two. The end. 

This sad sack cliche can serve only as 
an example of how the Problem Story is 
usually constructed. Note how it falls into 
three definite blocks in its development and 
formula. Incidentally, it is important that 
I explain what I mean by the word “for- 
mula,” a word which I use with the utmost 
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reluctance. By formula I mean a pattern 
evident in outline form only, a general con- 
sistency in approach and development. For- 
mula is all structure; it provides a story 
with its skeleton but contributes nothing to 
make the story come to life. This is as it 
should be. 

The construction I have outlined can also 
be seen in good Problem Stories, finished 
professional jobs, if you trace the scene-by- 
scene build-up, discarding, for purposes of 
studying basic techniques, distracting fac- 
tors, like clever writing. 

For a good Problem Story, you might 
consider almost any “Claudia and David” 
story by Rose Franken. A prize-winning, 
top-level example of the Problem Story is 
Edna Ferber’s “Old Man Minick,” which 
was published years ago but reappears reg- 
ularly in short-story anthologies. 
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Perhaps, some day, an editor-proof recipe 
will be perfected, and the proper ingredi- 
ents put up in a ready-mix package (add 
one cup of dialogue). Then editors will buy 
stories like lottery tickets, but in the mean- 
time, sadly enough—“what not to do.” 
There now follows a quick and peevish list, 
designed to show how it is possible to write 
a Problem Story that will turn into a Prob- 
lem Child, one that only its mother will 
love. 

1. The case-history, or Freud-happy 
Problem Story. In this story, the heroine 
has a nice, clear-cut neurosis. A flashback 
explains how she acquired it; the rest of the 
story shows how she gets rid of it. The 
writer of this story is usually so intent on 
being psychologically accurate that he for- 
gets to be entertaining. 

2. The mysterious Problem Story. Some- 
thing is the matter with the heroine of this 
story, but she doesn’t know what it is, and 
the reader doesn’t get many hints, either. 
Along about page 10, she usually sobs, 
“How can I explain what I hardly under- 
stand myself?” The answer is, she can’t — 
and neither can the writer. This method 
might add the element of suspense, but 
somebody has to know what’s going on. 

3. The crusading Problem Story. The 
writer of this story takes up the Problem 
of alcoholism or bad checks or women 
abandoning their children, and, with an 
air of defiant courage, proves conclusively 
that people shouldn’t be alcoholics, 
shouldn’t cash bad checks, and shouldn’t 
leave their children on doorsteps, especially 
when it’s snowing. His moral fervor is fine, 
of course, but no one was arguing with him. 

4. The delayed ending Problem Story. 
The ending is delayed because it should 
have happened on page one. The Problem 
turns out not to be a Problem at all but a 
simple misunderstanding. Mary is violently 
unhappy because she thinks her husband 
doesn’t want her to have a baby. It turns 
out that he really does; he’s been behaving 
in that peculiar fashion because he thinks 
she doesn’t want to have a baby. The 
writer of this story is avoiding his real 
Problem, which is: why don’t these two 
ever talk to each other? 

5. The reformed-character Problem 
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Story. In this story, the heroine’s Problem 
is herself. She has tantrums, throws things, 
insults her best friends, jilts her sweetheart, 
and then sits down and wonders why no 
one loves her. She reforms, in the end, but 
by that time another Problem has arisen: 
is she worth the time and trouble? 


6. The pennies-from-heaven Problem 
Story. Having painted himself into a corner 
with a Problem that none of his major 
characters can cope with, the writer intro- 
duces a kindly grandmother or friend, 
previously unmentioned in the story, who 
appears on the scene with sage advice (and 
cash) and straightens everything out in a 
jiffy. This is fine, but what will happen to 
the characters after they’ve forgotten the 
advice and spent the money? 


Note: In the magazine Problem Story, 
it is a woman who has the Problem. In that 
fictional world, men don’t have Problems— 
they just cause them. 


I would like to quote from a letter writ- 
ten by Eleanor Stierhem, fiction editor of 
Todays Woman, on the subject of the 
Problem Story: 


A lot of stories are rejected every 
day, in every editorial office, just be- 
cause they are so deadly serious about 
the problem involved, so bent on beat- 
ing up Mrs. Heroine in order to evoke 
drama that should have come through 
character (and now must come 
through the problem because of the in- 
verted approach). These stories never 
do what all popular literature should 
do: entertain the reader. 


The problem story with the come- 
to-realize ending is my particular béte 
noire. It seems to me a real cheat on 
the reader. Here we spend 20-odd 
pages absolutely wallowing in the 
problem — then we get three para- 
graphs of rapid ending, in which our 
heroine realizes that she has been 
wrong all along; she only thought her 
dilemma was a problem — it wasn’t at 
all. Snap, she changes her mind. Snap, 
no problem exists. Well, now, was it 
fair to drag the reader through the 
story trying to convince him that some- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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By Joseph H. Wherry 


WHEN I HAD BEEN a free lance writer for 
five and a half years, we moved to Southern 
California. We moved because we grew 
tired of where we were living, and we came 
to So-Cal for reasons which had nothing 
to do with the reasons for which most peo- 
ple come; we’d been here before. 

As soon as we settled down 30 miles out 
of L. A., I went into town to look up a 
few editors, kecause we needed money. We 
payed our rent for the first few months on 
what I sold locally. Then my wife sold her 
first story, a shorticle for $15, or 3 cents 
a word, locally. We’ve been hitting the 
L.A. markets ever since. California’s gold 
still glitters for us—and for other writers 
who know the local magazines. 

The Californian, swank fashion mag 
with more ads than editorial matter, is lo- 
cated in its own building at 1020 South 
Main St., L.A. 15. J. R. Osherenpo is edi- 
tor and Virginia Scallon, associate editor. I 
don’t write fashion, so I wasn’t dismayed 
when Mrs. S. informed me that her maga- 
zine buys very little free lance stuff. Most 
everything is staff. Now and then a slanted 
filler or short article is bought at about 3 
cents a word on acceptance. You should 
see the mag before submitting. The book’s 
mission is to popularize California fashions 
throughout the land. Query if you have 


a good idea. 


It’s a different story at Rexall Magazine, 
the neat little 16-page handout-to-custom- 
ers of Rexall drug stores. Janet Blech edits 
at 8480 West Beverly Boulevard in L.A. 
Here’s what Janet wants: homey, smart, 
sometimes sophisticated fiction from 2,000 
to 3,500 words. She pays $50 to $100 on 
acceptance. Articles dealing with medical, 
scientific, and women’s interest subjects run 
from 1,500 to 2,000 words and bring up 
to $50.00. Fillers, fact only, no verse, bring 
up to $25. Absolutely taboo are stories with 
a controversial angle. The editor likes 
slightly out of the ordinary short stories— 
no set formula. Stories must be in good 
taste. Reports take about 30 days, but 
checks come in a hurry once mss. are 
accepted. Since this is a national magazine, 
no strictly regional material can be used. 
Right now, Janet’s looking for one good 
Christmas story. 

Rexall Advantages, also published by the 
Rexall Drug Co. for their dealers through- 
out U. S., Canada, England and South 
Africa, is a good paying market for articles 
about particular Rexall druggists. Ask your 
Rexall druggist to let you look through his 
copy. Arnold W. Keturi edits. There’s no 
set rate. He usually wants about 800 words 
and 4 or 5 photos (8x10 glossy) ; he will pay 
about $50 for story and pix on acceptance. 
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Query first. Address is the same as for 
Rexall Magazine. Keturi buys good 
drugstore cartoons at $10 up. 


Fortnight, the twice monthly news maga- 
zine with a slight New Yorker tang about 
it, is no market. Of course, it never hurts 
to query about West Coast items of note. 
R. R. Mathison edits at 606 N. San Vicente, 
L.A. 46. There’s also an office in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Those who write poetry should try 
these two quarterlies: Variegation and 
Recurrence. Both are published and edited 
by the very competent Grover I. Jacoby. 
Jacoby edits fine literary jobs featuring 
good makeup and good writing. The first, 
Variegation, is a mag of free verse (don’t 
worry, Jacoby pays) while Recurrence, sub- 
titled “A Magazine of Rime,” is just that. 
Jacoby’s office is at 124 West 4th St., Suite 
540, L.A. 13. He reports in about three 
weeks and pays a minimum of 20 cents a 
line on acceptance. No prose in either of 


these books. 


Sea Magazine, H. B. Warren, editor, is 
a ranking magazine about the sea. Slanted 
at poor, middle class, and rich boat owners, 
Sea is a monthly technical magazine with 
a more or less general flavor. Circulation 
is confined to the West Coast states and 
Texas, so writers in those regions have a 
market if they know their seafaring. Pay’s 
not so good here, 50 cents a column inch, 
$3.00 per pix on acceptance. Warren likes 
material dealing with cruises, yacht clubs, 
new developments of interest to boat own- 
ers, etc. Coast Guard Auxiliary unit activi- 
ties have their place in Sea. The mag is 
slick paper and good writing is desired. Re- 
ports are prompt and the publisher is sol- 
vent. Address: 844 Wall St., L.A. 14. 





Doubting Thomas 


Those writers always 
Make me laugh 
Who say, “It’s tough 
To autograph !” 


Reeve Spencer Kelley 
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Motels & Courts, published by the J. J. 
Publishing Co., 544 West Colorado Blvd., 
in nearby Glendale, is a trade mag for 
trailer court owners. It’s on slick paper, 
and only news items about courts, motels, 
etc., are needed. A travel piece with a 
trailer angle is used now and then. Trail- 
R-News, owned by same firm, is the maga- 
zine that contains anything and everything 
of interest to those who live in trailers part- 
time or all the time. This mag is a neat 
job, is on selected newsstands, and circu- 
lates nationally as well as in Canada and 
Western Europe. Trail-R-News is looking 
for articles about interesting places to 
see (while trailering), interesting people 
who live in trailers or who use a house 
trailer as a place of business. Mss. must be 
slanted at trailerist, must contain either in- 
teresting travel data about places and 
things, and/or must bring new develop- 
ments in trailer living to the reader’s atten- 
tion. Jean Jacques, a fiery little guy, edits 
and owns the firm, too. He’ll pay 1 cent 
a word and 3 bucks a pix on acceptance. 
Lengths run from filler length to 1,500 
words. A good article in Trail-R-News 
is often reprinted in Motels G& Courts, but 
brings no more dough to the type-puncher. 
Send 15 cents for a copy to study. 

Another trailer mag is Trailer Life (often 
erroneously referred to as Western Trailer 
Life). This mag is published by a trailer 
association and frequently feuds with Jean 
Jacques over in Glendale. The editor is 
Doris Woodward and offices are at 3107 
West 6th St., L.A. 5. Lengths run to 1,500 
(may bulge to 1,700) words and include 
articles and photos with a trailer travel and 
outdoor slant; same length fiction of light 
nature, some humor, mystery, etc. A few 
fillers might go. Pay here, contrary to what 
I’ve seen in other market lists, is about one 
cent a word and up, but on publication. 
You can get a copy of the mag for 10 cents. 

Manuscripts for Golfer @ Sportsman are 
still being sent to L.A. The mag moved to 
Bellflower, Calif., then to Minneapolis. 
Here’s the correct dope: query regarding 

(Continued on page 74) 
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I remember 
this story... 


By Beth Brown 


I HAD NEVER written a dog story. But there 
was always a dog in my life—at my heels 
when I walked in the woods and under 
my desk when I pounded out words. 

I had 10 published books to my credit 
and over 100 short stories—when it hap- 
pened. A young man who had put a dia- 
mond ring on my finger went off to war 
—and never came back. He had given me 
a wire-haired pup named Hobo who loved 
me with all his dog heart. But perhaps my 
fiance had woods in which to roam, wher- 
ever he was, and wanted a dog at his heels 
—because one day my dog died, too. 

I put down my pen. I put away my 
writing paper. I wasn’t going to write any 
more. I couldn’t write, anyway. Nothing 
would come. There were no words I 
could gather into bright bouquets for my 
public. There was only bitterness in my 
heart, and loneliness. 

Six months later, as I was seated in my 
study, I heard a patter on the stairs and a 
soft little bark. There stood Hobo. Maybe 
I was half asleep at the time or had hal- 
lucinations. But I saw Hobo. And what’s 
more, I heard him. 

You say that dogs don’t talk. But Hobo 
talked to me when he was alive. And, 
now, he seemed more alive than ever. 

“Hello,” I said. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“I came to call.” 

“That’s nice,” I answered sarcastically. 
“You decided to take a little time out for 
me, did you? How’s everything? How’s 
everyone?” 

“He’s fine,” Hobo said. “I’m fine. But 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. A 
quitter! And I always thought you were 
such a wonderful gal—and a top writer.” 

“T don’t want to write any more. I just 
don’t feel like working. Anyway, what 


would I write about? Hobo, I’m stymied. 
What’s there to write about?” 

“Why don’t you write about me? Lots 
of people love dogs. Kids read dog stories. 
Try a dog story. Come on, Boss, get started. 
I won’t desert you. I’ll be rooting for you 
—and so will the boy friend.” 

With that, my dog vanished. 

Somehow, I didn’t seem alone any more. 
There was a hand in mine that reached 
for the pen, and a dog at my feet again 
as I began to write my first dog story. It 
was one and a half pages long and I called 
it “All Dogs Go to Heaven.” I had just 
finished the piece when Robertson, my 
King Features editor, called to ask me for 
an emotional story—in a hurry. 

I said to Robertson: “Would you buy a 
story sight unseen? I warn you it’s a far 
cry from the divorce stories I’ve done for 
you. It’s a dog story.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t run a dog story.” 

“I’m sorry, too. Right now a dog story 
is all I’ve got.” I hung up. 

He called back: “Send it down, any- 
way.” 

I didn’t hear a word from him for many 
weeks. Then, suddenly, there was an ava- 
lanche of fan mail. “All Dogs Go to Heav- 
en” had made its appearance. For four 
months, we did nothing but open, answer 
and handle sacks of fan mail. Walter 
Winchell and Kate Smith gave the story 
a plug. More and more fan mail. 

The little page-and-a-half yarn became 
a syndicated series and then grew into a 
book. Another book followed, called Uni- 
versal Station. And then a third, called 
Hotel for Dogs. 

I owed it all to my dog—the bread and 
butter on my table and the peace in my 
heart. 
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As long as there are men, girlie 
books will sell. Photographer-writers 
could do worse than hit 

the “cheese” markets regularly. 





how to hit the 
“CHEESE” BOOKS 


By Virginia Travers 


Most oF THE 35 “‘cheese-cake” books in the 
country operate on a simple principle not 
unknown to their more respectable relatives 
in the publishing field, Life and Look. The 
principle is just this: men like girls. 

Armed with this piece of basic research, 
the free lance photographer or photogra- 
pher-writer team may begin to explore a 
market which, while not outstandingly 
lucrative, is compensatingly untried by free 
lancers. The bulk of the picture-story 
spreads which appear in these magazines 
are obtained from established photography 
agents and represent the work of well- 
known photographers. In the “cheese” field, 
however, the name of the photographer is 
of little importance. The pages are filled 
with material that could just as well come 
from a free lancer. It doesn’t for two rea- 
sons: one, it hasn’t occurred to the free 
lancer to try this market, and, two, he 
hasn’t bothered to analyze it. 

The newcomer in the field tends to seri- 
ously underestimate the quality and variety 
of the market. The average “cheese-cake” 
magazine is a low-cost picture book which, 
while it emphasizes decolletage, is none-the- 
less a serious attempt at a general maga- 
zine. Some “cheese” books offer repetitive 





Until she took a leave of absence five 
months ago, Virginia Travers was executive 
editor of Liberty, Night and Day, Big Time 
and Eve. She’s not going back to editing. 
“Free lancing,” she says, “is a much 
pleasanter way of life.” 
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femininity that would depress any but the 
most desperate reader—Glamorous Models, 
Whisper, and Titter to name a few. But 
the rest, for instance, Stag, Eve, and Big 
Time, try to be general magazines with 
other than a single interest. They are con- 
cerned with sports, politics, history, science, 
humor, carry departments, movie news and 
an odd assortment of information. 

Furthermore, the “cheese” books are not 
“all alike,” as a casual reader might con- 
clude. Each book has its own editing theory 
or system. Each has special and rigidly 
observed needs and requirements. Even 
within the same publishing house, two dif- 
ferent books will have editorial slants which 
are distinct (to the editors anyway). Night 
and Day is a magazine devoted to Broad- 
way, Hollywood, sports and celebrities. Eve, 
published by the same house, concentrates 
on the doings of women everywhere with 
special attention to the more useless and 
ridiculous of their activities. Your chance 
of selling to the “cheese” books depends on 
how good your material is and on how well 
you understand these differences. 

In regard to the general-interest material 
—sports, science, humor, etc.—the editors 
of a “cheese-cake” book want good pictures 
and interesting stories; a good picture story 
is a good picture story whether it appears 
in Life or Night and Day. The picture story 
is exactly what its name implies—a story 
told in pictures. It must have for a basis 
an idea which can be illustrated. It cannot 
be a collection of unrelated pictures. 

Suppose, for example, you decide to do 
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t the 
dels, a story about a local beauty contest. An 
But assortment of shots of the actual contest 
| Big and several different poses of the winner 
with won’t make a picture story. You should plan 
wel a group of pictures that tell the story of the 
—, contest from beginning to end. Perhaps 
and you'll shoot pictures of the actual contest, 
\N then when the winner is selected, use her 
inet WA \ as the focal point of the story and recap the 
WA action with posed shots. How did she spend 
cory \ _ the night before the competition? Show 
gidly \ \ her making up her mind which bathing suit 
Even \\ \ to wear. Perhaps a girl friend gives her a 
_dif- .>’D.’°IWYWSS facial, or her mother sets her hair. She 
hich WN does some last minute shopping, gets a 
ight good luck present from her best beau. Show 
> mi her going to the contest. The pictures you 
ms took on the day of the contest will fill in 
me here, and you can pick up the action after 
pew the competition by more posed shots. Per- 
anit haps someone gives a party for the winner; 
oe maybe she gets a telegram from a Holly- 
well wood scout. Maybe she even leaves home 
for Hollywood. “Success Story, Chapter I” 

satel : might be the title for this story. 

itors You'll often find it helpful to prepare a 
ures shooting script well in advance of your 
story actual photographic work. Give your story 
ears a working title, and list and describe the 
tory pictures necessary to tell the story. You 
tory won’t always get every picture you have 
ceaan planned, but this preparatory work will 
ant save you a great deal of waste film and 
motion. A shooting script is a must in doing 
» do posed picture stories, those requiring models 
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to illustrate the action. Without a script, 
you run the risk of last minute hunts for 
suitable props, inadequate backgrounds, 
and aimless picture taking which is costly 
and uninteresting. 

If you want to sell “cheese” rather than 
general interest picture stories, study the 
individual books carefully before submitting. 
Perhaps in no other phase of editing is 
there a greater divergence than in the vari- 
ous “cheese” editors’ interpretations of what 
is a “cheese” picture story. Suppose the 
Department of Labor issues a statement in 
which the minimum annual clothes budget 
for a working girl is set at $200. Suppose, 
too, although it’s most unlikely, that five 
different “cheese” editors decide to do a 
story based on this subject. Here are the 
possibilities : 

Magazine “A”—A picture story is got 

together in which a chorus girl and/or 

model displays the clothing she was 
able to obtain with the allotted $200. 

There would be much ado about the 

use of accessories, methods of making 

stockings last longer, etc. “Cheese” 
would be mild but attractive. 


} 
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Magazine “B”——-Same story but clothes 
would prove to be inadequate and the 
casual viewer might conclude that a 
disproportionate amount of budget was 
expended for garments which normally 
don’t meet the public gaze. Final pic- 
ture might indicate (bared shoulders 
and many bed-clothes) that the young 
thing sleeps in the raw to save money 
for “extras.” 

Magazine “C”—Basically same idea as 
“A” but this time in the form of a 
multiple choice test or quiz. The reader 
would be given an opportunity to see 
how two different girls spent the $200 
—idea being to determine which was 
the best way. 

Magazine “D”—This magazine might 
wax intellectual, assign a researcher 
to the project and come up with a 
five-page layout showing what $200 
would buy 100 years ago, 75 years ago, 
50 years ago, 25 years ago and today. 
Magazine “E”—This book might do 
the job with a single picture in which 
the news item is reported, accompanied 
by the statement that Miss Curling 
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“Is Harry tied up tonight?” 
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Carbon, specialty dancer, isn’t upset 
by the prospect. Photo would show 
Miss Carbon, happy though chilly, 
surrounded by $200 worth of “G- 
Strings.” 
The most common error in picture sub- 
missions is the assumption that 20 different 
poses of an insufficiently-clad young lady 
constitute a salable set. Most “cheese” 
editors insist on a raison d’étre or story idea. 
A pretty and generously endowed girl gam- 
boling on the beach is not an uncommon 
sight in these books, but on such shots the 
free lancer has to compete with the flood 
of similar material that magazines can 
obtain from regular picture agencies. For 
the free lancer, the general picture story or 
a “cheese” story based on a strong story idea 
is by far the best bet. 


No matter how clearly your pictures tell 
your story, you should write a brief article 
to accompany the pix. If the picture story 
is relatively simple (for instance, the beauty 
contest story), your article may contain only 
two or three paragraphs telling the story 
idea and giving other information which 
is pertinent or interesting. If, however, 
your picture story is about the life of gov- 
ernment girls in Washington, you should 
provide the editor with a detailed article, 
1000 words or more. This piece should con- 
tain everything you can find out about the 
girls. How many are there, what is their 
average annual wage, their average age, 
where they come from, how they spend 
their money, how many plan to stay in 
Washington and so on. In this case, the 
pictures tell the story and also illustrate 
the article, which should be exhaustive and 
well-written enough to attract reader 
interest without the pix. 


Captions are just as important as the 
accompanying article, perhaps more so. 
Every picture should have a caption, even 
if some captions are almost identical. If 
necessary, you can give the same caption 
for several pictures. Captions should de- 
scribe for the editor the action in the pic- 
tures, and should contain any information 
not already presented in the article. Be sure 
to identify by full name all persons who 
appear in the pictures. You may paste indi- 
vidual captions on the back of the pix or 


number and write your captions in order 
on a single sheet of paper attached to the 
article. In any event, each picture should be 
numbered and each caption should carry 
its corresponding number. 

Study the various magazines carefully 
and read the text and captions in order to 
find out what the editor thinks his magazine 
is about. If the copy is serious, you may 
assume that the magazine takes itself quite 
seriously, and that the editor doesn’t want 
to be deluged with flippant material. A 
picture story which one editor will buy 
readily might have to buck the prejudices 
of another. One magazine will not, for 
example, use pictures of snakes. Another is 
downright reptile-happy. If in three issues 
of a book there are no photos of girls in 
abnormally high heels, you may conclude 
that the editor doesn’t buy such pictures for 
reasons best known to himself and Mssrs. 
Kraft and Ebbing. Some magazines like 
posed picture stories based on news items 
or current problems. Others won’t touch 
this type of material. 

In addition to the usual information that 
accompanies your material, you would 
be wise to include a legal release from the 
persons appearing in your pictures. To be 
perfectly safe, releases should be obtained 
for all pictures; however, this is not always 
practicable. But posed pictures must be 
accompanied by releases, especially when 
models are used to act out a picture story 
idea, for instance, a story about juvenile 
delinquency, or a story on the private life 
of a chorus girl. Straight news pictures— 
photo coverage of a beauty contest or 
another large public activity—do not need 
releases. 

Rates of payment in the field vary so 
greatly that it is almost impossible to gen- 
eralize and even more difficult to be specific. 
Picture sets may bring as little as $50 and 
as much as $200, depending on the maga- 
zine, the use (number of pages) to which 
the material is put and the subject matter 
itself. Some picture editors have been 
known to pay $400 and $500 for a picture 
story, then turn around and pay under the 
$50 minimum on occasion. Very high prices 
are rare in direct sales, but agents repre- 
senting good-selling photographer- writers 








frequently ask and get such prices. Single 
pictures go for as little as $6. One magazine 
pays a flat $25 for any picture used a full 
page; $15 for a half page and $10 for those 
used in less than a half page. Cover pictures 
are not included in these rates. No color 
is used inside the magazines and most 
editors will use either a black and white (to 
be colored) or a kodachrome for cover 
work. Prices here vary, too; some are as 
low as $50, others go up to $200. The 
kodachrome prices are in the higher cate- 
gory. Unfortunately, methods of payment 
vary as much as rates. A few books pay on 
acceptance, some send out checks once a 
month, and others pay slowly but surely on 
publication or when the spirit moves them. 

As a market, the “cheese” books leave a 
great deal to be desired. There are many 
fly-by-night publishing set-ups in the field; 
many “cheese” books hit the stands for a 
single issue and then disappear forever. 
Make sure you’re dealing with established 
and reliable firms before risking your time 
and materials. But offsetting the handicaps 
is the fact that the free lance field here is 
currently uncrowded and the amount of 
material bought is imposing. After an editor 
becomes acquainted with your work, you 
may find that submitting ideas prior to sub- 
mitting actual material is the best way for 
you to work. Stories are almost entirely on 
spec however, since assignments are few 
and far between in the “cheese” field. 

I must reemphasize the quality side of 
these magazines. They want good pictures, 
good reportorial writing, good ideas. They 
do not want third rate material, sloppy 
photography or cliche situations. Not in- 
frequently a “cheese” book will appear on 
the newsstands simultaneously with a slick 
picture book, both carrying the same or 
very similar story ideas. The first issue of 
Eve, for example, carried an article on 
infidelity illustrated by a steel engraving of 
Casanova. The issue of Flair for that 
period also had a story on the subject, and 
the same engraving was used in the Flair 
article. Another magazine in the “cheese” 
field killed three stories scheduled for its 
first issue because they appeared in Life 
while the new “cheese” book was still in 
the works. 
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Not long ago, I asked a photo agent who 
represents a number of European photog- 
raphers to assign someone to a story I had 
in mind. The agent looked embarrassed for 
a moment and then turned down the assign- 
ment. His reason: he was already shooting 
this story for one of the nation’s top general 
slicks. A lot of material may not be right 
for the “cheese” market, but as a rule 
nothing is too good for it. 


“Cheese” Markets - 

Eye, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Bi- 
monthly publication. Interested in good 
picture sets and individual shots in almost 
any field. Do not have to be exclusively 
male interest. Published by Magazine Man- 
agement, Inc. Owner-publisher is Martin 
Goodman. 

Stag, owner, publisher and address same 
as above. This is a bi-monthly publication. 
All text and pictures handled from male 
point of view. Heavy emphasis on sports 
and adventure. 

Male, owner, publisher and address same 
as above. This is a quarterly publication 
similar but not identical to Stag. Study the 
book. 

Hit, 105 East 35th St., N. Y. C. Bi- 
monthly publication. General interest type 
of sets and pictures. Heavy cheese. Owned 
by Volitant Publishing Co. Adrian Lopez 
is publisher. 

Laff, similar to Hit, published by same 
company. Monthly publication. 

Sir, monthly publication. Primarily male 
interest angle to all text and pictures. 
Heavy cheese-cake. Published by Volitant. 

Mr., bi-monthly. General interest from 
male angle. Published by Volitant. 

Pix, bi-monthly, general interest, heavy 
cheese. Volitant. 

Man to Man, similar to Mr. Volitant. 
Bi-monthly publication. 

Glance, 1790 Broadway, Headline Publi- 
cations, Edith Farrell, editor. This is a bi- 
monthly publication. Heavy cheese but all 
sets are used in picture quiz treatment. A 
question is posed (Should girls wear low 
heel shoes?). One page of layout illustrates 
the affirmative and another gives pictures 

(Continued on page 77) 
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All writers are tourists, did you know? 


TOURIST ON 





THIRD AVENUE 


By James Ballard 


I am Fonp of April 26th, as a date. That 
was the day and the month, in 1564, when 
William Shakespeare was christened; the 
day, in 1941, when I started to work on a 
novel; the day, in 1949, when I endorsed 
a check for an advance on the novel. 

That moment was a culmination. The 
novel was the third one I had started. When 
I began it, in the spring of 1941, I thought 
I would have it finished late the same year. 
It would be, I supposed, rather long, since 
I was producing about 1,500 words a day, 
but I would get it finished. Previously 
I had tried two others, but the point of 
collapse came with each of them. Now 
something new, a state of mind, a climate 
of confidence told me I would be able to 
finish what I was starting. 

I imagined then that I knew what the 
story was, that it only needed to be de- 
veloped. The appropriate words would 
supply themselves around the people and 
the actions of the story. That is what I 
imagined. Before the deal was over, I was 
convinced that I was not only digging out 
the words one by one, but also inventing 
a language and an alphabet single-handed. 

The outside world also had to be dealt 
with. For the sake of earning a “living” 
I enrolled in a CCC camp. This was the 
summer of 1941, when the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps was in its last days. The 
camp I entered was a hive, a multitude, 
a group, and I had been living in solitude. 
The sudden transition out of isolation shiv- 


ered a few timbers. This was the first of 
many similar transitions, which may be 
called occupational hazards, since most 
writers must write in privacy. 

On the other hand, writers more than 
other people enjoy society. They must have 
it. The motions people make and the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves are the 
writer’s raw material and his catapult. They 
provide the impulses by which he can take 
off into the dreamworld and imagine his 
own events. Nevertheless, though the out- 
side world is pleasant and useful, writers 
between times of isolation are in a foreign 
country. I became a tourist in a CCC 
camp. 

The book itself was in abeyance for the 
time being, and remained so during most 
of the time I was in that camp. After six 
months, I wanted to work on it again. This 
was my final assurance that I would com- 
plete the novel. 

But in December of 1941 Pearl Harbor 
happened. Early the next year, I was in 
the Army. All I did about the novel for 
the next 18 months was carry the manu- 
script from one air field to another. It was 
August, 1943, when I started adding new 
words to it. 

I had told myself that I was too busy and 
distracted to write anything. Then I saw 
what had been waiting to be seen for a year 
and a half—I was going to be in the Army 
a long time, and after that I would go on 
being too busy and distracted to write. I was 
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lying on a bunk sulking at that point. | 
rolled over and got the manuscript out of a 
locker, unscrewed a fountain pen, and fin- 
ished a sentence I had left hanging the day 
I enrolled in the CCC camp. 

That, it seems to me, solves the prob- 
lem of dealing with the outside world. The 
distraction it causes is a constant factor 
that can be neutralized only by another 
constant factor, continuing to write. Writ- 
ing can neutralize all the negative factors, 
those having to do with depression, dis- 
content, advice about being sensible and 
getting a paying job. The praise and en- 
couragement of friends are also negative 
factors. Above all, proffered advice about 
writing a book is destructive unless it co- 
incides with your own idea of the story. 
True advising is really only reminding; it 
is telling you what you would have done 
if you had thought of it. 

Anyway, I wrote. Shortly after that, I was 
transferred to an airbase in Kansas, and I 
shipped my luggage ahead of me. The lug- 
gage was lost, and with it 120,000 words of 
manuscript. All the manuscript. I wrote the 
book again, from memory, and went on 
from there. 

Later, on Guam, I found a quonset hut 
full of typewriters. The place was used as 
an office during the daytime. At night, it 
was my office. Sometimes, GI clerks would 
be there, too, and it made them uneasy to 
see me using Army equipment for non-Army 
purposes. But then there are people whose 
function in life is to be uneasy; I am in- 
debted (but not very deeply) to the United 
States Army for its typewriters, desks, and 
paper. 

By the winter of 1945, when I was dis- 
charged and back in the States, I had 
enough manuscript to fill a box that had 
once contained cartons of Lucky Strikes. 
Four years earlier, when I started the book, 
I had imagined I knew what the story 
would be. The story I now had was not 
the story I had projected. The story I had 
was not a story. There were several thou- 
sand pages of manuscript—that’s all. 

This was a bad time. There was no or- 
ganization in the novel, no point made, no 
contrast, no integration, not even any chro- 
nological sequence. Here and there I had 
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introduced minor characters, intended to 
cross the paths of the major characters and 
disappear. Instead of disappearing, they 
had become major ones, and additional 
minor ones had sprouted and taken control. 
Nothing related to anything! 

I read through the manuscript and found 
what I felt was a potential unity. A few of 
the characters were people who stayed in 
one place, a few others were people who 
travelled, or wandered, or were in flight. 
The rest of the characters were not doing 
anything much. I decided that the idea 
of Fixity and the idea of Motion had been 
in my mind. Some sequences of the manu- 
script were dramatizations of people in 
voluntary spiritual, emotional, or physical 
rest, or in involuntary rest because they 
were crippled or imprisoned. Other se- 
quences represented people in different 
kinds of motion, in flight from enemies, in 
search of lovers or protectors or jobs or vic- 
tims, or merely wandering. The remaining 
sequences were garbage. 

I began revising. I took out everything 
that was irrelevant to these fixities and mo- 
tions, and emphasized whatever reinforced 
them. What was left could be given a title. 
I had never thought of publishing the book, 
or of doing anything with it other than 
writing it. Writing was a function I had, 
similar to breathing, or to waiting for a 
discharge out of the Army. I gave my 
novel a title, and turned it over to a pub- 
lisher’s agent. The agent couldn’t sell it. 


I took a temporary holiday from the 
book, and enrolled at St. John’s College, in 
Annapolis. At that menagerie I collided 
with Homer and Euclid, with St. Augustine, 
Newton, John Donne. A good many of my 
opinions and thought processes turned out 
to be invalid, and fell to pieces. But my 
manuscript had been accumulated by means 
of those processes and opinions. I rewrote 
the whole book, and called it But A Little 
Moment, taking the phrase from Shake- 
speare’s “Sonnet 15.” 

The new manuscript contained the former 
theme of Motion and Fixity, and a number 
of other themes besides. Yet in the re- 
writing, the length of the book came down 
to a fifth of what it had been. It was still 
much too long; it was too long for itself 
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and for me. I selected the chapters that 
were ultimately essential to the story, and 
rewrote those, to condense them. Then I 
had a novel. 

A friend in Baltimore asked which pub- 
lisher I was considering. Having ruled out 
McGraw-Hill and the Philosophical 
Library, I felt that all publishers were alike. 
Pigs is pigs. My Baltimore friend suggested 
E. P. Dutton, because as a little girl she 
had been fond of an aunt who worked at 
Dutton’s. So on such an accident, I selected 
a publisher, and mailed the book away. 

I went to New York myself, and looked 
up a friend named Carey. I got a job at 
the place where he worked. Specifically, I 
was a janitor in an immense hospital. After 
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a few days, I got the hell out of there. Then 
Carey telephoned that he too had quit. Both 
of us were on the town. 

We got broker and broker. Once or twice 
I kept appointments at Dutton’s with an 
editor. I expected the novel would be de- 
clined. I was not indifferent to the prospect, 
but I was determined to stand or fall as a 
writer—at least until it was a question of 
survival. 

I sat with Carey in the White Rose bar 
at 34th Street and Third Avenue in New 
York, and we had 65 cents between us. It 
was raining outside. We planned to have 
three beers apiece, and give the extra nickel 
to a panhandler. I was due for a conversa- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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“I thought I told you. It’s for a book publishers’ banquet.” 
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A flashback can mean a walk through a 
character’s heart or a dangerous pace- 
slower in a story. Here are 8 ways to 





handle that tricky item of technique. 


f 
flashback 


By Olga A. Rosmanith 


A WRITER CANNOT avoid flashbacks without 
being unnatural. Some stories written in 
the present tense as if they are happening 
“right now” appear to have none. But one 
remark such as, “You haven’t changed, 
have you? Why, you used to kick and 
scream for what you wanted when you were 
five years old,” serves as a flashback which 
sheds light on character. Even this sentence, 
“She had made up her mind a long time 
ago to eat no meat but steak when she 
could afford it,” is a flashback. It says that 
in the past she was not well off financially. 

In commercial short stories and novel- 
ettes, slick, pulp, or syndicate, the flashback 
should be used as little as possible. (I don’t 
include quality stories and long novels be- 
cause they need only conform to two rules 
—they must be honest and they must be 
interesting.) How few flashbacks a writer 
can use and still be clearly understood de- 
pends on how he organizes and presents 
his story. 

In stories told indirectly through a char- 
acterized narrator instead of directly 
through the author, the whole story, except 
for the part in which the narrator is intro- 
duced, is a flashback. When the narrator 
tells what happened in 1922 when he met 
a white trader with three native wives up 
the African river Bongawalla, the scene is 
1922, the first flashback period. If the 
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trader himself moves back from there to 
explain how he happened to have three 
native wives because of a spat with his Eng- 
lish wife in 1897, that’s a flashback in a 
flashback. There are, therefore, three layers 
of time in the story: the immediate present 
in which the narrator speaks to the reader; 
the time of the dramatic episode which is 
the backbone of the story; and the time 
preceding that episode introduced to ex- 
plain the character of the trader. 

Despite the fact that a few talented writ- 
ers write salable pieces using the flashback 
in a flashback technique, one of the most 
salable qualities in a modern magazine story 
is the illusion of immediacy, the tension of 
seeing something happen or move briskly 
while you watch or invisibly sit in. This 
illusion is thrown away if the story is told 
through a narrator (unless the author is a 
master like Somerset Maugham, who gets 
additional drama by making the narrator 
influence the course of the story). You can 
write a story about any time in the future, 
the recent past or the remote past without 
a flashback or forward-moving device to 
introduce it by simply stating as you start 
when the story is taking place. 

For instance, one circumstance attending 
the Nazi occupation of Norway during the 
second world war struck me as good story 
material. It seems that after the first war, 
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or during it, young German children were 
taken by kindly Norwegians and brought 
up in their homes with their own children. 
These saved and healthy youngsters were 
then returned to Germany where they 
grew up in the Hitler regime. When the 
time came to occupy Norway, the young 
men who knew the country, the language 
and the habits of the people went back to 
take over and betray their benefactors. 

After World War II I wrote a story 
about the dramatic reunion of a Norwegian 
girl with a vicious Nazi she had regarded 
as a brother. She was delighted to see him 
again in Oslo, but when she discovered that 
he was going to use her father’s farm as 
headquarters for his company, she poisoned 
the Germans’ food and killed all of them, 
including the man who gives the story its 
title—“‘This Was My Brother.” 

The time in my story was too recent to 
be history, too far in the past to be time- 
ly. Any explanation would further have 
damned it. So I started with the sentence, 
“It was a day in June, 1939. A blue day 
with white clouds rolling. . . . Ingrid Ull- 
man paused to consult her shopping list on 
the crowded pavement of an Oslo street. A 
hand touched her shoulder—‘Ingrid!’” 
The story went on from there, maintaining 
the illusion that it was happening before 
the reader’s eyes. It was published in the 
English Strand Magazine and in the Tor- 
onto Star. Some New York editors admired 
the piece, but they thought the denoue- 
ment, the murder of a flock of Nazis by a 
young girl, too rugged. 

Immediacy casts a spell of its own and 
no other elements in a story can quite make 
up for its lack. You can take any period 
in the past and give the reader the illusion 
that it is the living present by stepping back 
in time as you write. Begin with a simple 
statement such as, “It was the day of the 
great blizzard in January, 1820.” Go on 
as if it were now. Don’t say, “The oldest 
residents of Little Gazelle will never for- 
get it,” or you turn your first sentence into 
a flashback. Continue with what is happen- 
ing to your protagonist this very moment. 
Follow the same procedure if you’re writing 
about time to come. I once wrote a story 
set 1000 years in the future just as if it 


were happening as I was writing. Called 
“Bridge Builders,” it was bought by Ken- 
neth Littauer for Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 

Although a writer can avoid using the 
flashback as an introductory device, he can- 
not eliminate it altogether in telling his 
story. The flashbacks that are necessary 
must be adroitly slipped in from time to 
time — so skilfully that the reader feels no 
let-up in the pace of the story. Here are 
eight ways in which that can be accomp- 
lished : 

A swift, quiet statement insinuated be- 
tween sentences referring to the present. 
My story “Flowers for Christmas,” which 
appeared in Chatelaine and Modern 
Woman, begins: 

Now had come the time Pauli had 
waited for, had counted on. Simon was 
discharged from service and was home 
again. But this was the fourth day 
since his arrival. He had not even 
called her on the telephone, so hope 
was over. 

“This” means today. Although it says that 
the girl had been worrying for four days 
before the start of the story, that third 
sentence maintains the illusion of immedi- 
acy. It does not halt the pace of the story 
as the alternative, “Simon had returned to 
town four days ago,’ would have. Later, 
the device of those four days is used to 
put over much necessary information: 

Then her mind rebelled at despair 
and began to torment her all over 
again. The first day I can understand. 
Lennards is a small town and Simon 
came home a hero — ceremonies and 
a party and a band to meet him at the 
station. It was after midnight when 
the hulabaloo was over. The second 
day I can understand. Simon’s mother 





Olga Rosmanith has had books published 
in this country, by Doubleday and E. P. 
Dutton, and in England. Her magazine 
credits include serials in the Chicago 
Tribune and Everywoman, and short stories 
in Liberty, the Companion, Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, Chatelaine, Toronto Star, This Week, 
and Today’s Woman. 
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adores him. When he was missing that 
time she didn’t eat for the whole 
twelve days. He’d have to spend his 
first day with her. The third day is 
reasonable too. His young married sis- 
ter lives way out at Monk’s Hill with 
her little boy. Her husband’s still miss- 
ing. He’d surely go to spend the day 
there. But today he will be free — 
Reference to the past in present dialogue. 


The dialogue can be direct conversation, 
discussion among a group of people, idle 
gossip, angry quarreling, or direct and 
well-organized cross-examination of char- 
acters in a witness box or by a detective. 
“The Champion Strain,” one of the bi- 
weekly shorts I’ve been doing for years for 
the Chicago Tribune, tells of the rebirth of 
a grandfather’s courage through the cour- 
age of his little granddaughter. A lot of 
background was needed for the climax to 
be effective, yet the story had to have im- 
mediacy. Here, the child has been injured, 
but wants to go on practicing her skating: 
“But isn’t your knee still hurting?” 
“Oh, yes! But Mommy says I’m 
champion strain. She says if I ever 
want to be a champion skater I have 
to work at it like you tell about the 
wonderful people in your stories. And 
she says none of them were as brave 
as you and that’s why your fame will 
never be forgotten.” 
In that speech, the child tells the reader 
what he needs to know to understand the 
grandfather’s mental agony. She also tells 
both the reader and the grandfather that 
the old man’s daughter still admires him. 
Reference to important influences in the 
past on present attitudes toward living. For 
instance, if we portray, without explana- 
tion, a lonely, helpless woman, apathetic to 
the advances of a charming, attractive man 
who wants to fill her life with color, we 
annoy the editor. He reaches for one or 
both of his favorite terms — “highly im- 
probable” and “unconvincing.” The 
woman can be explained and characterized, 
however, by any one of a number of flash- 
backs: 
a. Outwardly apathetic, she was 
consumed with inner anger. It was 
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a line again, a cruel line, that’s what 
it was. His compliments hardly var- 
ied from those she had heard from 
Jem at Eagle Rock last year — and 
from Bob at Pebble Beach the year 
before that. Vacation husbands, all 
of them. Husbands? An angry sigh 
broke from her at the thought of 
that word. 

b. She heard every word though she 
gave no sign. But more clearly she 
was hearing her mother’s voice 
across a dark abyss of thirteen years. 
“Dinah, don’t let your heart get 
cracked over and over like mine. 
Don’t trust them. Learn to get 
along without men.” 

c. If she showed she cared, he’d go 
on trying and then she’d be lost. She 
turned her eyes from the powerful 
argument of his lean, good-looking 
face and concentrated on remem- 
bering her childhood. The cold, the 
hunger, the bleakness, the awful 
poverty, and her bitter vow that she 
would never marry a poor man. 

The tortures of conscience. The flash- 
back exposes a past act in terms of what 
that act and its consequent mental misery 
are now doing to the character in the story. 
We have a young nephew whose problem 
is a rich uncle bent on squandering his 
money on homes for cats. Worse, the uncle 
doesn’t seem to like cats, turns pale when 
he sees one. The nephew and his girl try 
to rescue what’s left of Uncle John’s for- 
tune by proposing that they go into busi- 
ness with him. He puts up the money, 
Arthur does the work. Uncle John walks 
home, almost happy that his problem has 
been taken away from him, when: 

Uncle John began to whistle as he 
turned the corner of his street. He 
walked up the steps, taking his key out 
of his pocket. Then he saw the cat— 
the thin, frozen, starving tabby cat. It 
let out a hoarse wail. 

Uncle John shuddered as the cat 
rubbed his ankle, confident of succor. 
He put the toe of his shoe under its 
belly and tossed it down the steps. Got 
into the house quickly and shut the 
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door as if the devil were after him. 

He sat by his fire sweating. Even the 
brandy gave him no warmth. He was 
living that day forty years ago as if 
it were yesterday. He was alone, play- 
ing with the cat. It scratched him in 
its efforts to escape. He threw it down 
the well, put the heavy lid on and 
listened to its agonized wails till they 
stopped. His mother had cried over the 
fate of that cat. If only he had told 
her—because that was the beginning 
of the trouble between them. And now 
it was too late. 

He went to his desk for his check- 
book. Maybe if he wrote another check 
and mailed it tonight, he could sleep. 
Reverie. (Also reminiscence, which is 

reverie spoken aloud to a listener.) This 
flashback method is a tricky one, yet it 
can be done so well that it’s like a walk 
through the secret chambers of a living 
heart. Although reverie is a dangerous 
pace-slower in today’s fast short stories, it 
can be used like this to build up tension: 

Rex sat beside Dorothy in the black 
convertible. He was not his usual self. 
He was relaxed and good-tempered, 
apparently indifferent to her erratic 
and unpredictable driving. He had 


made up his mind to get rid of her. 

Already he had put behind him two 

years of frustration and irritation. He 

was already enjoying his freedom. And 
her money. 

He had learned so much from his 
careful murder of Evelyn. It would be 
a pity not to use the experience again. 
And this time, enjoy his skill. 

He had lost sleep, appetite and 
weight all the time he was plan- 
ning that murder. His heart had la- 
bored and his mouth gone dry. He 
had spent hours in the libraries of 
strange cities studying, learning ways 
in which murder could be accom- 
plished. He had learned well. 

He winced as Dorothy jammed on 
the brakes. She looked at him. He 
smiled in silence. Pleasure lay ahead. 
Self-analysis. A character analyzing his 

own acts and trying to figure out why he 
acts as he does will take out his past and 
examine it. He can do this in his mind 
(a pace-slower) or in writing a letter to 
a friend (faster moving because of illusion 
of immediacy) in explanation or apology. 

Material links with the past. Letters, 
keepsakes, the portrait gallery, snapshot al- 
bum, diaries, journals, old newspaper clip- 
pings, division of property after probate of 
will, collections of stamps, china, jewels, 
rocks, etc.— every possession a character 
owned before the start of the story is a 
link with the past and its personal history 
is part of his experience. Objects can be 
used adroitly to slip in information with- 
out the reader noticing that he has been 
switched out of the present: 

Emily decided not to wear her 
emerald ring. She loved Joe, and it 
depressed him to be reminded that her 
first husband was able to buy that ring 
for her. Even her passionate assurance 
that her first marriage had been five 
years of hell didn’t cheer him when 
she wore the big square emerald. 

The author's direct narrative of past ex- 
periences and events. Badly done, this is the 
most amateurish of all devices, but one of 
the least obtrusive when done by a master. 
The difference is that the amateur thinks 
he must tell something and get it over; he 
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tells it as if he’s doing an unpleasant chore, 
packing in explanations: 

Gloria pushed on the swing door of 
the Commercial Hotel on Main Street. 
Gloria was a proud girl flowing with 
blue blood. She had never before been 
obliged to live in cheap, unpleasant 
quarters. Once her family had been 
well off. When she was a little girl she 
had a nurse and a governess and a 
clean white dress every time she went 
out. 

Now she got into the creaking little 
elevator and took herself up to the 
fifth floor. She went into her hot, nar- 
row bedroom and flung her gloves and 
hat on the pine dresser, lay down on 
the brass cot and wept. You see she 
used to have a large bedroom with 
white carpeting, furnished with price- 
less inlaid Chinese furniture. When her 
father died all had to be sold to pay 
the death duties. Never having been 
brought up to earn her living, she 
couldn’t hold a job for long. 

It doesn’t seem possible that a writer could 
know so little about technique, but I have 
read passages that bad written by be- 
ginning writers. From my story “The Nest,” 
here’s an example of a flashback which 
gives past information without halting or 
destroying the mood of the present. A 
mother and sister are trying to talk the 
heroine out of moping over a man she has 
left: 

“This kind of thing,” said the 
mother, “went out with the dodo.” 

Carol was unable to endure their 
argument another moment. “Excuse 
me a minute,” she said. She escaped 
to her bedroom, closed the door, 
leaned against it—feeling—remember- 
ing. 

She put her hand to her left cheek 
experiencing anew the sting and shock 
of Kent’s hard hand, his intention to 
hurt behind the blow. 

“Anything broken?” he had asked 
her grimly when she limped into his 
yard to tell him she had ridden his 
mare and been thrown. 

“No,” she had said, stiff from her 
fall, sore with her bruises. 


“Then take that!” 


He had slapped her so hard she had 
almost fallen, then he had walked out to 
get in his car and search for the mare. 

The tears ran down her checks, 
dripping from her chin. She had been 
numb for weeks and now they had 
come to tear her apart again with 
feeling. Bringing with them into her 
seclusion the violent angry Kent Har- 
rison who would hit a woman without 


even asking for an explanation of what 
she’d done. 


This flashback, which makes the impend- 
ing meeting with the man much more in- 
teresting, is no masterpiece. I haven’t writ- 
ten one. But it’s an example of the profes- 
sional method, and it was published and 
well paid for. For better examples, read 
vivid short stories that seem to go along 
at a swift, exciting pace. Underline in color 
every word or sentence which refers to time 
before the opening of the story. You'll be 
surprised how many flashbacks you’ll find. 

There are stories in which the flashbacks 
themselves tell the story. I wrote such a 
piece using a very obvious device, a five- 
year diary. The heroine has completed one 
diary and is given a new one for Christ- 
mas. She is about to record the lugubrious 
fact that she has just been jilted when her 
fountain pen runs out of ink. While she is 
filling it at the desk, she looks into her 
old diary—checking that day’s date in each 
of the five previous years. And she finds 
five accounts of love affairs that went 
wrong because she expected too much. The 
story establishes the recurring pattern of 
the five love affairs, each flashback describ- 
ing one of the romances. When the girl 
finally goes back to her new diary, she 
writes, “I have decided to be happy from 
now on, come what may.” In a half hour, 
she has grown up. The germ of the story, 
incidentally, came to me from reading a 
saying of Abraham Lincoln, “I have 
noticed people are usually as happy as they 
have made up their minds to be.” 

A story of growth is always salable. This 
one sold first time out despite the obvi- 
ousness of the diary device. Then there’s 


(Continued on page 77) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


CARNIVAL IS a new magazine, long talked 
about, but now a reality. Offices in one of 
those well-kept small buildings on Fifth 
Avenue near 56th Street take up all the 
sixth floor. They are pleasantly modern and 
well lighted. The magazine is a slick pub- 
lication in New Yorker format. It starts 
off as a quarterly, the first issue due the 
first of April. And it has a unique distribu- 
tion set-up. 

Carnival is a merchandising magazine 
primarily, although it will include consider- 
able reading matter by top-name contrib- 
utors. A single top-rating department store 
in every fair-sized city will receive copies in 
bulk and will mail them to its charge 
customers. The store’s name will be fea- 
tured on the cover. This procedure insures 
readership by families in better income 
groups throughout the country. 


The first issue is filled now, and features 
John O’Hara, Red Smith, Quentin Rey- 
nolds, Tex McCrary and Jinx Falkenburg. 
Fashion, beauty, and food are covered by 
Mary Lewis, Eleanor McVicker, and Susan 
Adams respectively. But for future issues 
the editors will look at free lance material. 
Wait and get a copy of the first issue be- 
fore submitting. 

Writing must be knowledgeable and 
terse. Both fiction and articles will be 
used. “Message” stories are frowned upon, 
and pieces involving sectional prejudices 


FQ 
market letter 


are tabu. The editors remind writers that 
although Carnival is a national magazine, 
published in New York, it will be sent out 
under the name of individual stores—and 
no store can afford to affront the tabus of 
its customers or the mores of its city. 


Carnival is a magazine with general 
family appeal, not a woman’s service maga- 
zine. Stories will appeal to men, to women, 
to the older children in the family. 


George O. Walbridge is the publisher of 
Carnival; John McClain is the editor. You 
can see his picture in his “Man About 
Manhattan” column which appears in the 
New York Journal American and else- 
where. Eloise Ray is associate editor. The 
address: 714 Fifth Avenue, New York 19.* 


Oscar Dystel, until recently a member of 
the executive staff of the Cowles maga- 
zines, has gone to Parents’ Institute, where 
he has become assistant to the president 
and editorial adviser. The Institute, after 
studying the policies of its two magazines 
for young people in the light of current 
world conditions, has made some important 
changes. They have killed off Varsity and 
Senior Prom and started two new publica- 
tions. 





*Editor’s note: hold off on manuscripts for 
Carnival. A late report indicates that the book 
may not be a free lance market. Full report will 
follow next month. 
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Twenty-One, “the pocket magazine for 
young men,” takes the place of Varsity. It 
is a bi-monthly, selling for a quarter, 128 
pages; the first issue will appear July Ist, 
dated August. There will be no fiction in 
the new Twenty-One. Otherwise the con- 
tents will be of general interest to young 
men from 16 to 23 years. There will be 
a new accent on the problems of today, 
problems which no longer center around 
school and college, but which have to do 
with military service. Not all material will 
be service-connected; the rest of the con- 
tents will deal with other problems. 

Articles run from 1500 words to a top 
length of 2500 words, and each issue will 
run from 12 to 15 non-fiction pieces. This 
market is completely open to free lancers. 
No photographs are needed. Rates of pay 
are good, and check:: go out on acceptance. 
Jerry Tax is editor of the new magazine, 





Twenty-One. The office is the same: 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Senior Prom is being replaced by Com- 
pact, “the purse-size magazine for girls.” 
This means a change not only in title and 
format, but in editorial approach. The first 
issue will appear June first, dated July, and 
the book will be a bi-monthly, 25 cents, 
unique in size, convenient for girls to carry 
in purses. Sales will be mostly newsstand. 

Senior Prom was a fashion magazine, but 
Compact is planned as a general service 
magazine for the older teens—15 years and 
up. It will appeal to the girls of today, who 
are more mature, more practical in their 
approach to life. Writers who have worked 
with this age group and can gear their 
material to the new maturity of the group 
will sell here. 

In addition to a condensation, two stories 
will be used in each issue. These may be 














“Tf it’s all the same to you, dear, I'll wait for the mailman — you write!” 
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short-shorts, vignettes, or regular-length 
stories from 3,000 to 3,500 words. Articles 
will deal with any and all interests of the 
girls: information, entertainment, inspira- 
tion, personality improvement, beauty, 
school, careers, hobbies — anything except 
fashions and cooking which are staff pro- 
duced. Lengths for articles may run as high 
as 2,500 words. And there is a good market 
for fillers, from very short ones up to 200 
words. Payment, on acceptance, will be 
somewhat better than on Senior Prom. 
Claire Glass is editor of Compact. The ad- 
dress: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Changes have occurred in the set-up of 
Fawcett’s Gold Medal Books. William C. 
Lengel is now editor-in-chief, while Web- 
ster Briggs continues as managing editor. 
Jim Bishop resigned as editor, and no one 
has been appointed to replace him. Lengths 
have been cut down somewhat, and novels 
run 60,000 to 70,000 words. The company 
is trying to keep the 25-cent price despite 
the soaring costs of paper. 

Mysteries continue to be in greatest de- 
mand. Second in demand are novels of 
general interest with plenty of fast action 
and suspense. Westerns are third; the edi- 
tors plan one Western a month for the next 
few months. A new type of book is being 
tried out: a non-fiction fact crime story of 
Two-Gun Crowley, famous killer of Prohi- 
bition days. If this book is successful, others 
of the same category may follow. 

Contract remains the same: one cent a 
copy royalty on the minimum print order of 
200,000 copies, paid on receipt of a satis- 
factory manuscript, with a cent and a half 
royalty per copy on print orders over 
200,000. Gold Medal Books is a Fawcett 
project at 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Fawcett’s True Confessions is doing very 
well at the 10-cent price set in October, 
and is looking forward to passing the two 
million circulation mark. Motion Picture 
Magazine has raised its circulation guaran- 
tee to advertisers from 700,000 to 900,000 
copies, and is regularly hitting a higher 
figure. Movie Story, one of the two maga- 
zines devoted to movie scripts in story form 
(the other is the Dell monthly, Screen 
Stories), is doing all right, though its circu- 
lation is not near that of Motion Picture. 


The rumor that Movie Story was being 
dropped was unfounded. The fact is that 
for advertising reasons Fawcett decided to 
break up its women’s group. No more ad- 
vertising is being accepted for the group 
as a whole. Each magazine will have indi- 
vidual advertising contracts. 

Although Movie Story pays out nice sums 
to writers who turn movie scripts into 
stories, the editor, Dorothy Willey, says hers 
is not an open market. The movie com- 
panies give out scripts so short a time before 
editorial deadlines that only experienced 
writers who can be telephoned or who can 
call personally can manage the work. All 
the Fawcett magazines are at 67 West 44th 
Street. 

William Rae, who has been supervising 
editor of the Fawcett magazine True, re- 
signed recently to become editor of Outdoor 
Life. He succeeds Raymond J. Brown, who 
held that post for many years. Outdoor Life 
is located at 353 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

Hillman Periodicals at 535 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 17, have acquired the capsule-type 
magazine, People Today, and will continue 
publication of the book without a break. 
This small-size book was started by the pub- 
lishers of Newsweek early last year, its first 
issue going on sale in June. 

Circulation of People Today has grown 
steadily, and the new publisher’s goal is a 
million readership in the next year. Plans 
are being made for international distribu- 
tion, and for distribution to troops overseas. 
Allen Chellas will continue as editor; most 
of his staff is still with him. People Today 
is a bi-weekly, priced at 10 cents. 

The new Hillman title, Confessions, has 
been turned into a monthly already. But it 
continues as a reprint book only. The other 
two, Real Romances and Real Story, are 
good open markets for writers who can 
fulfill the needs of Editor Mary Rollins. 
Problems are those of young married read- 
ers. Articles, also, are considered in lengths 
from 500 to 1,000 words—any suitable sub- 
ject except beauty and food, which are 
handled by the staff. Payment is 3 cents a 
word, on acceptance, for original manu- 
scripts. The address: 535 Fifth Avenue. 

Revealing Romances, edited by Rose 

(Continued on page 44) 
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$3,000 
in 200 prizes 


for short stories of 1,500 words 


OU are cordially invited to enter 
the WritTEr’s DiceEst short- 
short story contest which opens Feb- 
ruary Ist and closes April 25th, 1951. 
Scripts may be any length up to 1500 
words, but not over that length. 
There are no taboos as to subject 
matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 17th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of WRITER’s 
Dicest. Among the 3000 previous 
winners are many free-lance writers 
who got their very first “break” this 
way. The contest is open to all 
writers. 


Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, and 
their decision is final. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story in any way you 
wish. 


Send in your very best short-short, 
or write one now. Markets are con- 
stantly in need of this word length. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) If possible, 
face your main character with a real 
problem; (2) see that his desire to 
solve that problem, rather than run 
away from it, stems from strong, 
sound reasons; (3) if he solves the 
problem, be positive his method 
stems from his own wit and strength, 
not from something placed easily into 
his hand by Fate; (4) if he fails to 
solve the problem, you may still have 
a good story provided a philosophy 
or theme is implicit, and your char- 
acter’s failure to solve his problem is 
essential to the story. 


200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 
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200 Prizes for 1 900 word stories 


Ist Prize 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 


may waite fen oo tang ene 
ion from prime oo next 


ging tinge If you’re vege- 
tasdame this steer will tact 0 Modine. 


3rd Prize 
$100.00 Cash 


4th Prize 


Peace, quiet, privacy and all living 
expenses guaranteed in a first class, 
ivilized, modern and pee od com- 
fortable ‘‘hide-out,’’ including maid 
service and fine food, w you may 
write or dream for 10 days. 


5th Prize 


A guaranteed sale. We will work with 
you on one story until it is sold. 


6th Prize 


A new, automatic, three speed 
Re F layer to brin; 


ious ta~ in- 
spiration ody enjoyment 
music of our time. 


7th to 14th Prize 


Seotow 1951 Smith etal $89.00. 
per Typewriter. Retai 
Wenge 17 pounds including 3 

carrying case. cE Apa 
typewriter keyboard ; coe oy boat 
spacer and ad nick got margin control. 
Pica or elite. 90 day parts and service 
guarantee. 


15th Prize 
tS. oe ee 262 


+ 





y the taxes for three . Here 
pe ney ene ee 
lorest and seek the serenity 
wrote so feelingly about in his partner- 
ship with Nature. If, however, land 
turns out to contain uranium — you've 
got a bellyful. 

16th Prize 

Retpins erie of me up to 50,000 

on fine bo: 


10,000 words a day. Includes two 


17th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


18th to 25th Prize 
every year on your birthday for five 
years. 


26th Prize 


A writer’s desk. Tell us your require- 
ments in wood (what ae and or) 
or metal (whether light or stout) ; 
many drawers and what size; ae 
for den or living room; or, if you are 
one of our more fortunate readers, 
whether for yacht or trailer. 


27th to 35th Prize 


All the paper you need to write on, 
plus the postage to send it out. Also 
carbon paper, envelopes, and type- 





36th to 40th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


4Ist to 50th Prize 


Your selection of $50 worth of books 
from among the dozens of current, 
cutonentice a and entertaining books 
listed by W: 's Dicest each month. 


51st to 55th Prize 


A subscription to the Sunday New York 
| Saren New Yorker and The New 


56th to 60th Prize 
4 Ges fine Columbia Encyclopedia, book 
equal more than five years ~ 
ae ro and was awarded antional 
prizes for its \ 


61st to 80th Prize 
A writer’s deluxe kit  eagee | prepared 
for this ‘contest of fine white bond 
paper, eet, on cortaen clips 
erasers, file f 
qencunts and of the highest bqueite. 


se lmpuceric ms 


8Ist to 99th Prize 


The new edition of The Writer’s 
Market. Includes over 7000 literary 
markets. Each 


assistant. Or, a writer’s text of your 


own 


100th to 199th Prize 


Gatiionte of mete erating Ge place 
your story won in the 


200th Prize 
One medium-sized white elephant. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, 4. All stories, and all exclusive 
no more than 1500 wand in length; typed age me property of the individual wr - writer. The The names ene & winners 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return. will be published in 's Drozsr. All scripts will be 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a ocnaigtion (new, ™ satiate sie 
renewal, or extension) to Wrarrzr’s Diogsr. 

5. Contest closes i April 2th, 1951. Three ex- 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 

story in this contest. A two dollar one 
year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories 
than two stories can be entered by 


scriber to enter one 


in this contest. No more 
any one writer. 





6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 








The Contest Editor, Warrer’s Diozst 
Ze Bast 12th Strest, Cincinnntl 38, Ohio 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Warrer’s Dicest short-short story contest. 
(Check which) [1] Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription with two stories. 
Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription with one story. 


Ce meet meee meee e reer eee eeeseearee 
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Wyn as a companion book to Secrets, ran 
two issues as a bi-monthly and now has been 
changed to a monthly. Revealing Romances 
appeals to a younger audience, with special 
emphasis on courtship and the bride. De- 
tailed requirements were given last month. 
The address is 23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
19. 

John Shuttleworth, who has been editor 
of Macfadden’s True Detective Magazine 
for 25 years, has been made consulting 
editor and has moved to the Florida office. 
He will continue as editor of Master Detec- 
tive, which is a reprint magazine in pocket 
size. Albert R. Perkins, still executive editor 
of Sport Magazine, is now serving in the 
same capacity on True Detective. Writer 
Alan Hynd, who started in the fact-crime 
books, has made a deal with Macfadden: 
he edits and writes for True Detective and 
Saga part-time, while he gives the rest of 
his time to other writing jobs. Requirements 
given in the long-used True Detective leaf- 
let are still in force and no changes are in 
the offing. Macfadden Publications are at 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Avon Publishing Company, with all its 
magazines, comics, pocket-size books, etc., 
has moved from 119 West 57th Street two 
blocks east, into a brand-new building at 
575 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. Another 
publishing firm in that new building is 
Doubleday & Company. The New York 
offices of The Literary Guild and the other 
book clubs in the group, The Crime Club, 
Permabooks, are also located there. 

The news magazine, Final, has been 
dropped by its publisher, A. Lawrence 
Holmes. Ernest Silverman, who was its edi- 
tor, has been shifted over to the editor’s 
desk on Liberty. Virginia Travers, former 





Literary Mags 
The Quarterlies believe in free 
Creative art for you and me; 
That’s what they are made for. 
Each issue of sweet Freedom sings, 
But “free” to them implies two things : 
Unfettered—and unpaid for. 

Bob Downer 


A4 


editor of Liberty, has resigned to free 
lance. The three picture magazines, 
Night & Day, Eve, and Big Time, continue 
as they were. Although the company has 
moved into another section of the Hotel 
Marguery, the street address remains 270 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Fiction House has revived its air pulp, 
Wings. They are trying it out for several 
issues, to see if the general war situation has 
aroused new interest in this type of fiction. 
No manuscripts are wanted at present; the 
editors have sufficient material on hand. 
Offices are at 130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
18. 

Popular Publications is going a step fur- 
ther to hold the pulp fort by cutting the 
rest of its pulps to bi-monthlies. Except on 
some titles which have always been reprint 
books (such as Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
Walt Coburn’s Western, etc.) new material 
is being bought, and the rate of payment 
has been kept to a l-cent minimum. 

On reprint material (and there’s some 
used in each book), payment is made even 
though the company owns all rights to the 
stories and would not have to pay. Though 
rates on reprints vary and occasionally go 
under a half cent, the offer is more likely 
to be better than a half cent. 

Those new smaller-size magazines which 
Popular is trying out are to have illustra- 
tions of the decorative type. New material 
for these books must be more adult and 
sophisticated than the regular line of pulp 
writing. Popular Publications are at 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

All during 1950 the top-circulation mag- 
azines have been blaring forth in page-size 
newspaper ads how many millions of people 
read them and how much advertising rev- 
enue they have. Now, up comes The New 
Yorker, taking a full page to run the an- 
nouncement that in 1950 The New Yorker 
carried the fourth largest volume of adver- 
tising of any U. S. magazine; that it has 
gained more pages of advertising than any 
other magazine; that its advertising has 
outstripped its own record; that it carried 
the largest volume of retail store advertis- 
ing. Then came the typical New Yorker 
clincher: “Every copy of The New Yorker 
is read by people.” 
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told me: "If my 
a book is good it will 
e 
dale sell without an agent." Pos- 
rint sibly, but this opinion is not confirmed by statistics which prove 
ote that a very great majority of the books accepted by publishers 
ent for marketing are placed by agents. 
yme Competition at publishers is especially keen in these troubled 
a times. Sporadic submissions and unexplained rejections will not 
- help you sell your script. You need the services of an interested, 
go informed and qualified agent to obtain the best possible terms or, 
wi if necessary, to tell you where your script misses the mark and how 
ich you can correct it. 
Ta- 
ial Send me your book manuscript today. I'll acknowledge it im- 
= mediately, read and report within two weeks. 
Ul. 
05 RATES Professionals: 10% commissions on sales if you sell regularly to national 
magazines or if you've placed a book this year. Write full details before sending 
ag- manuscripts. Newer Writers: $1. per thousand words or fraction thereof — mini- 
ize mum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. Fee always refunded 
ale on sale of manuscripts. BOOKS: $5. handling charge. 
“i REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — Professional revision or creation of 
n- your novels, non-fiction or stories. NOW HANDLING POETRY. 
and Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
. IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 
as 
od FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 
iS- 
er Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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CONFESSION WRITERS 


This is a highly specialized field but easy to 
break into when you know how. My own 
stories have appeared repeatedly in Modern 
Romances, Real Story, and several others. I 
have coached many beginners to first sales in 
this market. Let me help you! $1 per M words 
to 5000; 50c per M thereafter. Please enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








neatly done on 20 Ib. bond by business college typist 
with knowledge of journalism, Will correct minor er- 
rors. Carbon. First and last pages extra. Fifty cents 
per thousand words. 

JERRY GAGE 
6461 Wellsmar, St. Louls 20, Missouri 











REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, and Articles 
marketed. Unestablished writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 


(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
SET tee “Tae Gene: By? 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15¢ per pase. about G0c per M. 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 Le Cintillia Avenue Orinda, 
Orinda 2054 














ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent quiz, My book MODERN WRITERS, 
now selling for $3.00. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 S$. Berendo Ave. Gardena, Calif. 
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Learn TOUCH TYPEWRITING At Home 


in 4 Hours 
No more "TWO-FINGER HUNTING"! 
No long courses — Practice at your own 
$ cuavessanest Learn TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
e 
by-step LESSONS. Also SPEED TYPING 
course in 10 lessons included! Free 


KEY BOARD CHART for easy learning. 
Complete for only $1.00 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
Attach $1.00 to this ad and send to: 


LERNER 


Dept. WD, 15 East 208 Street, New York 67, N. Y. 
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The best way to break into The New 
York Times Magazine is with short fillers. 
Gather a number together under some odd 
or unusual theme, rewrite to connect them 
with the central theme, and dress them up. 
Short light verse may also do the trick for 
you, if you can give it a witty, modern 
twist — no corn. 

Articles are much more difficult to sell 
as a rule because so many are ordered from 
authorities. But if you have special knowl- 
edge to back up an article with a news 
tie-in of a general nature, send in the com- 
pleted story, along with a letter indicating 
your qualifications and your previous sales. 
Payment is good; rates depend on the ma- 
terial. Lester Markel is the Sunday editor. 
Address material to the Sunday magazine 
at 229 West 43rd Street, N. Y. 18. 

The daily issues of The New York Times 
offer a good market for well-written verse 
in short lengths. Payment is $1 a line. Seri- 
ous verse is preferred. 

The Travel Section of the Sunday New 
York Times is open to travel articles with 
a news peg. For instance, a new road might 
open up new places of interest to tourists; 
the article should make readers want to 
travel. The writer must have a new angle; 
a rehash won’t sell. Lengths run 1200 to 
1500 words, not over. Payment is made on 
acceptance, and rates depend on the timeli- 
ness of the material, its value, etc. For a 
lead article of about 1,500 words, the check 
is usually $40 to $50. Interesting and 
unusual pictures are bought: $12 for 2- 
column use, $6 for single-column. Paul 
Freedlander is travel editor of The New 
York Times, 229 West 43rd Street, N.Y. 18. 

Macfadden’s True Story is conducting a 
big prize contest, with 38 prizes ranging 
from a first prize of $5,000 to 20 fifth prizes 
of $300 each. Stories, any length from 
1,500 words up to 20,000, will be consid- 
ered for purchase, even though they are 
not among the 38 prize-winners. The prize- 
winners will be published in True Story or 
in a sister magazine. The contest closes on 
Tuesday, May 15th, and manuscripts must 
be postmarked no later than that date. 
They should be addressed to True Story 
Contest Editor, P. O. Box 1614, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17. The Febru- 
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ary issue of True Story carried complete 
details on the contest and suggestions for 
writing. These were addressed to the aver- 
age reader of confession magazines rather 
than to professional writers. 


Leo Margulies must be enjoying freedom 
from his editorial desk at Thrilling, for he 
is reported to have obtained another half 
years leave of absence. Meanwhile the 
Thrilling pulp group is getting along well 
with its new set-up. The detective books 
are being handled as a group under a dual 
editorship: David X. Manners and Morris 
O. Jones. Though the longer lengths are 
pretty well stocked or on order, the market 
for short stories is an open one. Lengths 
include anything from 1200 words to a top 
of 5,000. Payment is a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. Good characterization is 
now an important element in acceptable 
stories here. There must be genuine human 
interest, and all stories need an appealing 
character to keep readers interested. 


The market is also open for filler ma- 
terial for the detective magazines. The edi- 
tors will consider anything in the field, in 
lengths of 300 to 400 words—short para- 
graphs in a series under one head, puzzles, 
even a poem. Payment is in line with pay 
for fiction and depends on quality. 


Popular Detective and Giant Detective 
use stories of the hard-boiled type. Realism 
is wanted, but not unnecessary realism. 
Leave something to the reader’s imagina- 
tion, without going into details of torture, 
etc. Bad characters should be offset by 
good ones. 


Giant Detective usually has a 50,000- 
word lead novel, with serial rights for 
one-time magazine use before hard-cover 
publication. But the book may use shorter 
novels, 20,000 to 30,000 words. Makeup, 
however, is flexible, for the editors want to 
keep this the best of their detective books. 


Black Book Detective is aiming for more 
variety, as well as more human interest 
stories. Fiction varies from first to third 
person narration. Stories featuring everyday 
people have more freshness, and offer a 
change from the private-eye lead. Variety 
should extend to the type of crime and to 
the manner of handling. The fact that a 








[Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer . . . even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to cheose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the fime for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers —$1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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story is different in some important way is 
in its favor with this book. 


Phantom Detective favors a lead story 
of 30,000 to 35,000 words. G-Man Detec- 
tive prefers a 25,000-word lead. And Black 
Book wants its lead to be 45,000 words. 
(These are average lengths, not “musts.”) 
Series characters are featured. Many of 
these stories are written by arrangement. 
But it is possible for other writers to sell 
leads here by studying the series characters, 
then submitting story outlines for okays. 


Shorts are used also in these books. They 
do not need to feature the lead characters 
of the novels, but must stay within the field. 
For instance, the detective in shorts for 
G-Man Detective need not always be a 
G-Man. 


Thrilling Detective has more variety in 
lengths: the lead story is about 15,000 
words, the second lead from 8,000 to 
10,000, with shorts running 2,500 to 5,000 
words. The detective pulps above belong 
to the Thrilling group, edited at 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 


The sports books of the Thrilling group 





Daily Lesson 


When I sit back in my easy chair, 
And read glib tales of ladies fair, 
And men, 

And watch the story’s routine whirl, 
Until the hero gets his girl, 

I storm: 

“TI can’t see why they buy such stuff! 
I’d pencil this, ‘Not good enough.’ ” 


But when I sit in my straight-backed chair, 

And virgin paper returns my stare, 

So blank, 

When the bon mot that I thought so sharp, 

Would put an angel to sleep at her harp, 

I know: 

That the guy who writes what I wouldn’t 
buy, 

Is apparently much smarter than I. 


Dorothy Van Elgort 
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are edited by James B. Hendryx, Jr. Manu- 
scripts are considered for all of the sports 
group. The editor works about six months 
ahead of the season, so writers should keep 
even further ahead. These sports magazines 
appeal to a young group of readers. 

The books all have about the same 
makeup. Although novelettes vary from 
8,000 to 12,000 words, the preferred length 
is 10,000. Shorts may be from 1,500 to 
5,500 words, but lengths under 3,500 words 
are particularly open. 

For the novels, only the major sports 
should be used: baseball, football, hockey, 
fight. Stories should reflect the players’ lives 
off the field, since the game is not the whole 
of a man’s life. The game may be used to 
further the plot or to change the hero. As 
a rule, have the climax of the game and the 
solution of the hero’s problem worked out 
together in one well-plotted sequence. 


There is also a market here for sports 
fillers, though a very small one. These in- 
clude anecdotes, personality pieces, startling 
events in sports, etc. Lengths of these run 
200 to 400 words. Payment is on accept- 
ance on these books, very prompt, at a cent 
a word and up, the “up” varying with the 
writer. The Thrilling magazines are at 10 
East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 


The Macmillan Company of New York 
is now almost entirely American owned. It 
is reported that stock held by Macmillan 
and Company, Ltd., of London has been 
exchanged for American stock which will 
be widely sold and distributed in this coun- 
try. Only a small share of the control of 
the American company remains with the 
London outfit. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, book publishers, 
who have been at 2 West 45th Street for 
40 years, are moving into the new office 
building at 210 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
Coward-McCann, which has been at the 
same address (2 West 45th Street), will 
move with Putnam’s. Also moving to the 
new address are the sales, promotion and 
production departments which Putnam’s 
shares with Coward-McCann and the John 
Day Company. The John Day editorial de- 
partment, however, will remain at 62 West 
45th Street. 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 


Family. 





A. E. van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 
published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 
check for the article, “The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 


“The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selling 
my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I took 
your course back in the dark days of ’31 and ’32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 

“I believe that Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. It was a 


milestone in my career.” —A. E. Van Vogt. 


Here Are More Examples... 


How Palmer Training Is Helping Others 


How Does Your Own Experience 
Compare With These? 


Reports Consistent Sales 


— “Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me 
a check for $125. I have also 
received several encouraging let- 
Wortman, 


ters from big-slick editors.”—Edith P. 
Albany, Ga. 


. First Sale Pays for Course 


“I had previously taken two 
writing courses without success. 
Now, after enrolling with Palmer, 
I have received a check for my 
first sale (short story, to CAP- 
PER’S WEEKLY). No wonder 
I heartily recommend the Pal- 
mer Institute of Authorship.” — 
Warren Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Two Stories—$225 Cash 


“The very first lesson from Palmer was proof 
that Palmer was selling a product as advertised. 
So I decided if I’d do as Palmer instructed, I’d 
end up writing salable material. And that’s what 
happened! Before completing the course I sold 
two stories—one for $110 and the other for $145. 
With the continued help I’m receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.” —Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romance was sponsoring a contest. 
Thus inspired, I wrote two stories. They accepted 
the first story for $240 when I consented to 
ese wy | it. Hooray! One more reason why I’m 
thankful I signed up for the Palmer Course.” — 
Mrs. Helen Vanderbeke, Davenport, Iowa. 


Sells to TODAY'S WOMAN 


“Made my first sale—an article called ‘Budget 
Entertaining’ to Today's Woman, then sold an 
article to Television. Definitely, the Palmer course 
has helped me.”—Marlen Barker, Hicksville, N. Y. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such famous 
authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruction 
and individual coaching to make learning easier. 
Professional writers give detailed comments on 
your own material and guide you step by step. 
Thus you develop your own individual writing 
style. Save time and effort in preparing for 


success. 
FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities as 
a writer, we will send you free our 40-page book 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Packed 
with useful information, this book tells about 
easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and sources 
of material to write about; answers many ques- 
tions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home-study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Since 1917 — 


Members, National Veterans 
Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-31 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Palmer Institute of Authorship 
“REE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-31 
Please send me free book, ““The Art of Writing Salable 
Stori pith copreias Dew 2 ny iamase my eee 
from writing. This is confidential. salesman 
lease print " 
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Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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By Lee Otis 


WRITERS WHO ARE trying to sell in the 
radio and televison market for the first time 
often ask: Are unsolicited scripts really 
read by the networks and advertising agen- 
cies? What happens to my script after I 
send it in? How soon can I expect a re- 
port and how long should I wait before 
querying about a script? 

Let’s take the networks first. All scripts 
are read through by NBC, ABC, or CBS. 
All the networks have play reading depart- 
ments and require readers to make a 
synopsis of every script or program idea 
submitted. These synopses are filed ac- 
cording to category and title and checked 
against ideas or scripts the network later 
buys or produces so that there can be no 
charge of plagiarism. 

In regard to radio scripts, this play 
reading is carried on principally in the in- 
terest of public relations. The New York 
headquarters of ABC and NBC are buying 
no radio scripts at present; CBS buys stories 
only for the radio Suspense (those are ac- 
tually read and selected in Hollywood). 
All other programs are written on staff or 
on special assignment, or are produced out- 
side the networks by advertising agencies 
or independent packagers. On the televi- 
sion side, both NBC and CBS are in the 
market for material. NBC-TV buys scripts 
for two programs. The CBS-TV story de- 
partment reads more than 300 scripts a 
week looking for stories for its stable of 
half a dozen “house-built” dramatic shows. 

The length of time needed for script 
reports varies from network to network; 
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story editors hesitate to make any definite 
statements. The writer has, in fact, relieved 
them of any responsibility for returning or 
preserving his script when he signs the 
standard release form, but they do return 
rejected scripts if self-addressed stamped en- 
velopes are enclosed. Van Woodward of 
NBC-radio says his department usually re- 
ports within three weeks. Phil Minis, now 
story editor on Lights Out and The Clock 
for NBC-TV, tries to report on free lance 
material within two weeks. ABC, through 
Jack Mitchell’s office, estimates two to four 
weeks on radio material. CBS, where 
Janice O’Connell buys scripts, says “four 
to five weeks” on both radio and TV stories. 
(CBS-radio occasionally sends a radio script 
to its television department on the chance 
that the story may be worth optioning 
under the new CBS-TV plan of paying 
writers to build up originals into television 
scripts. This procedure might increase the 
length of time needed to report.) 

Outside agencies may be fast or slow 
in reporting. For instance, Grand Central 
Station usually reports within two weeks. 
On the other hand, a writer who submitted 
a script to Stars Over Hollywood was still 
waiting for a report after two months. 

Writers often hesitate to query about un- 
returned scripts for fear of ruining their 
chances of acceptance. While a few editors 
complain privately that such queries from 
writers take up valuable time, the official 
position at all networks is that a query will 
not affect a story's chances. Van Wood- 
ward at NBC says: “Any writer has a per- 
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fect right to query if he hasn’t heard from 
us in three or four weeks.” Janet Wood, in 
the CBS-TV story department, says: “If a 
writer hasn’t had a report in two months, 
he should certainly ask why.” 

Remember that an unsolicited script 
from an unknown writer may not be re- 
ported on as quickly as material submitted 
by an agent or a recognized writer. Since 
the story departments need good material, 
they reach first into the pile where they’re 
most likely to find it. Unknown writers 
get the same consideration as those who 
are known, but they don’t get it as fast. 

* * * 


Several scripts have been bought by 
CBS-TV under the network’s new script- 
buying plan which we outlined last month. 
According to the plan, CBS will pay a 
writer $100 for an option on a story idea 
on the basis of as little as a two-page out- 
line. The writer is then asked to expand 
the story into a 12 or 15-page outline; if 
the network okays it he is paid another 
$150. If he’s asked to go ahead and turn 
out a working script, he is paid an addi- 
tional fee. Or another writer may be as- 
signed to turn out the final draft. The CBS- 
TV story department, however, is still read- 
ing and buying complete scripts. The out- 
line-option idea is frankly an experiment; 
the network expects to acquire most of its 
free lance material in the old way for some 


time to come. 
* *% +t 


There have been a number of changes 
recently in story editors on programs using 
free lance scripts: 

Scripts for both Lights Out and The 
Clock, NBC-TV shows, now go to Philip 
Minis, National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Scripts for the CBS-TV “house” pro- 
grams—Studio One, Starlight Theater, 
Sure As Fate, Danger and the TV Suspense 
—should be sent to Janet Wood, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Story editor on Armstrong’s Circle The- 
ater (NBC-TV) is Ed Roberts, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborne, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a fair chance 


Submitting them persistently te appropriate 
markets will provide that chance. 

As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of all angles. 

That void between author and editor requires 
@ sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 

Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 
Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-725 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I ean sell it’”’ 











Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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Story editor on Armstrong’s Theater of 
Today (CBS-radio) is Mary Cummings at 
BBD&O, same address as above. 

Correction: In the January column, the 
street address for Fireside Theater was in- 
correct. Scripts should be sent to Brewster 
Morgan, Compton Advertising Agency, 
6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

Cross Kraft Television Theater off your 
list unless you have an agent. Although the 
program uses an occasional original story, 
Ed Rice, at the J. Walter Thompson 
agency, says he reads only scripts submitted 
by “recognized literary agents.” 

* * * 


Armstrong's Circle Theater, NBC-TV, 
Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 p. m. EST. Sponsor: 
Armstrong Cork Co. Agency: Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne, 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Producer: Hud- 
son Faussett. Story editor: Ed Roberts at 
BBD&O. 

The new story editor of Circle Theater 
has brought in a new “Note For Our Play- 
wrights.” Ed Roberts has drawn up a 
2'Y%-page outline of just what he’s looking 
for. We'll summarize the main points here, 
but we suggest that you send to Roberts for 
the complete outline. You'll have to write 
him anyway for a release form and he’ll 
send you several “in the hope,” he says, 
“that the writer will have more than one 
good story for us.” Under the heading “Our 
Policy,” Roberts says: “We believe that the 
writer, as the source of our material, is all- 
important.” 

For the time being, Circle Theater is 
using original stories only. Unlike CBS-TV, 
Roberts does not want outlines. He buys 
only complete drafts of plays. Writers sell- 
ing the program for the first time receive a 
base pay of $300 on acceptance, with an 
additional $100 if a rewrite is asked for and 
accepted. This price covers the lease of 
rights to one live telecast and kinescope, 
with subsidiary rights remaining the au- 
thor’s and all rights eventually returning to 
him. Plays should be written in two acts, 
with a maximum playing time of 25 min- 
utes. There is no limitation on the number 
of sets and characters. Film clips will be 
used, if necessary, but are not favored. 
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Circle Theater wants stories about mod- 
ern American life that are warm, human 
and believable, with characters who are 
quickly and easily identifiable and plots 
that “might happen to you.” No “villains” 
or “bad” people—circumstances and con- 
flicting points of view must provide the dra- 
matic situations. There must be a happy 
ending, either actual or implied, although 
the story can have tragic overtones. 

Circle Theater does not want stories with 
foreign locales, or costume plays, mystery, 
crime, screwball farce, fantasy or ultra- 
sophistication. In general, “careers for 
women” are taboo. Stories for children 
must be of the highest quality, with a fresh, 
unique angle. 

* * 

Grand Central Station, CBS, Saturdays, 
12:30-12:55 p. m. EST. Sponsor: Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Producer and story editor: Hor- 
rell Associates, 100 Bedford Street, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

This long-time radio program is always 
open to free lance writers with first-rate, 
original half-hour dramatic scripts. Writers 
get a good break all around here. Martin 
and Mrs. Horrell have a helpful printed 
outline of script requirements, just revised, 
which you can get by writing to Horrell 
Associates. They'll also send several sample 
pages of a well-prepared script to show 
their preferred form. The Horrells usually 
report within two weeks, pay $200 imme- 
diately on acceptance, and make construc- 
tive comments on scripts they can’t use. 
They don’t object to scripts turned down by 
other network shows and there’s no need to 
disguise the fact that a play has been sub- 
mitted elsewhere. No release form is re- 
quired at any time. They don’t want out- 
lines or synopses, however; all material 
must be submitted in radio script form. 

The play should begin in or near Grand 
Central Station or near a point with a rail- 
road background. Romance, drama, mys- 
tery; young love, old love or no love; melo- 
drama—all are acceptable, but drama, with 
a theme, is preferred. Comedy is used only 
rarely; farce, never. The short stories in 
Good Housekeeping, McCall’s and Ladies’ 
Home Journal are magazine counterparts 
of what this program wants. No taboos, but 




















Edgar Rice Burroughs was a failure 
— Until he hit upon this idea... 


Every writer who is looking for a publisher 
should consider this sound suggestion 


i YOU HAVE A BOOK manuscript ready for 

publication, the chances are that you have 
already gone through the heartbreaking experi- 
ence of mailing it first to one publisher, then to 
another, only to be told politely that your book 
“does not meet with our policy”—or some other 
gracious phrase with the same meaning. 


Why publishers hesitate 


Is this because your book may not be worth while? Possibly. 
More likely, the reason is that the publishers cannot afford 
to take a chance on new or unknown writers. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Margaret Mitchell did 
it with Gone With the Wind. Kathleen Winsor did it with 
Forever Amber. Norman Mailer did it with The Naked 
and the Dead. You undoubtedly know of others. 

Yet these dramatic exceptions only prove the rule. 

The fact remains that the odds are vastly against the 
new author. Because of his costs, the publisher must think 
not only of merit, but of sales possibilities. For it is 
widely admitted in trade circles that the book that does 
not sell 5,000 to 10,000 copies registers a loss for the 
publisher. 


Hope for unknown authors 


Does this mean there is no hope for the unknown 
author? It does not. Does it mean that your book, your 
talent, must remain hidden from the reading public with 
its power to turn you into a successful writer? It does 
not. Does it mean that the book with limited appeal 
cannot therefore reach an audience? Certainly not. 


We, at Vantage Press, encourage the new, unknown 
author with an attractive plan whereby a book can be 
published, pr d and distributed on a professional 
basis. 

It is a co-operative plan which has proved effective for 
many new authors. Royalty rates are three to four times 
higher than in the standard contract, so that even on a 
relatively small sale, this plan could bring back a profit. 





nation with an office right in the heart of the motion 
picture industry. (Writers on the West Coast are urged 
to write our California office: Equitable Building, Holly- 
wood 28.) 


A large number of writers who could not find a 
publisher for their early works were compelled to resort 
to subsidizing their own books. Once the public got to 
know their work, many of these authors became brilliant 
successes, Among these were Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Thomas Hardy, Gertrude Stein, James M. Barrie, the 
Bronte sisters, George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, and 
many others. 


Your Key to success 


Co-operative publication of your book may be the key 
to your literary success, just as it was to these famous 
writers. 

Vantage Press publishes fiction, non-fiction, poetry 
and any other type of writing that meets certain stand- 
ards, If we find your book acceptable, we shall propose 
its publication on fair terms that will enable you to 
realize a profit on the sale of a modest number of copies. 


It is well to remember that your investment is in the 
first printing only; all later printings are entirely at our 
expense and at a royalty greater than that found in any 
standard contract. 

We invite you to submit your manuscript, or write 
for our free booklet. We do not promise to make you an 
overnight success. Nobody can do that. But we do promise 
to give your manuscript a careful and sympathetic reading, 
and to report to you promptly. 


FREE BOOKLET 


If you’d like to learn more about our 
co-operative plan of publication, 
please mail the coupon below for our 
free booklet AAJ. Vantage Press, 
Inc., 230 West 41 Street, Herald Tri- 
bune Building, New York 18, N. Y. 








At Vantage Press, your book will be edited, designed 
and produced by a staff with many years of experience in 
book design, production and promotion. You are assured 
of a beautiful bock and close, personal attention to your 
needs. 


This may be your opportunity 


More and more authors are turning to this co-operative 
arrangement, and to Vantage Press. The reason is obvious. 
At a time when so many publishers are slamming the door 
against the author without a “‘name,”’ this organization offers 
you an outlet for your creative work, and an opportunity 
to earn the financial and literary rewards that your ability 
warrants. 

If your manuscript has motion picture possibilities, it 
is handled through our Hollywood office. Incidentally, 
Vantage Press is the only co-operative publisher in the 


Vantage Press, Inc. 
230 West 41 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


I'd like to learn more about your co-operative plan 
of publication. Please send me your free booklet titled, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 


In Hollywood, California: 
Equitable Building 
Att.: Laura Saunders 


Please I have a manuscript ready for publication. 
Check Bibby my ape te AA? 
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keep within the limits of good taste and— 
in capital lettese—NO UNHAPPY END- 
INGS. 

* * * 

Last fall, we reported on the Ford The- 
ater of Canada, a top-paying radio market 
for one-hour original dramas. Recently we 
asked Producer-Director Alan Savage to 
give us a report on the first half of his 
32-week season. Of the first 16 plays pre- 
sented this season over the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. network, only one was an 
original. Another was described by Savage 
as “almost an original,” since it was taken 
from a magazine story. The rest were 
adaptations of plays and novels. “We'd like 
to use more originals,” Savage said, “but 
we just can’t find good ones.” 

* * * 

The Faith Baldwin Theater of Romance 
is now being seen and heard on ABC-TV 
on alternate Saturdays at 11:30 a.m. EST, 
with Miss Baldwin herself introducing the 
video adaptations of her stories. And The 
Somerset Maugham Theater (a radio 
counterpart of the author’s TV show, Teller 





WRITERS ...!! OPEN THE DOOR TO A 
GOLDEN ERA! RIDE THE TV TIDE! 


"Writing For Television" 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! First edition 
jam-packed pamphlet, single spaced, 
containing 1) Fundamentals necessary 
to write a television script. 2) A sample 
of script form. 3) Definition, use of 
camera terms most frequently used. 
4) Free-lance markets. 5) Advice by the 
author — a professional TV scripter. 





First time anything as comprehensive 
offered in ONE package. Same from 
assorted books would cost many times 
more. Supply limited .. . first come, 
first served. 


ONLY $2.00... SENT POST-PAID 
Cash or M.O. only. 


E. P. SUMMERSON 


5864 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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of Tales) is on CBS radio every Saturday 
at the same hour. But the Maugham tele- 
vision show, which started the trend toward 
making deals with big-name writers to put 
all their published works on TV, seems to 
have already almost exhausted the supply of 
suitable Maugham material. A recent pro- 
gram in the series was based on a Jack 
London short story. Another example of the 
way TV eats up material is The Billy Rose 
Show on ABC-TV. The program was to 
have been based on stories in Rose’s news- 
paper column, but the show is now reported 
looking for originals. 


* * * 


A just-before-deadline announcement 
from NBC-TV: The Kate Smith Hour will 
present an original playlet every Monday 
afternoon, with stage, screen and television 
personalities starred. If this is a free lance 
market, we’ll report on it next month. 

* * * 


Col. J. L. Richardson, now Commanding 
Officer of the 224th Infantry Regiment, 
40th Division, Camp Cooke, California, in- 
forms us that writers, by donating their 
time and talent, are in a position to do good 
work for men in Army camps. 

“The men like live entertainment,” he 
says. “It’s a far better morale builder than 
‘going into town just to be going.’ But the 
men in charge of entertainment must train 
and their training has priority. They have 
little time to write scripts and rehearse the 
talent within the regiment. 

“A writer, by getting together a complete 
show, and writing the necessary introduc- 
tions or connecting links, can assist the en- 
tertainment specialists in camps all over the 
country. After the writer has worked up a 
show and rehearsed a cast, he should con- 
tact the athletic and recreation offices at 
the nearest camp; they will arrange the 
time and place for the show to go on. 


“The ideal program is one built to in- 
clude both men and women entertainers. 
The men like comedy, dancing, singing, 
variety acts and minstrel shows, regardless 
of the age of the performers. There is no 
more appreciative audience than a soldier 
audience.” 
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Notes on Radio and TV Writers 


Frank Wayne, staff writer on WOR-TV 
in New York, is believed to have set a 
record by turning out more than 200 scripts 
telecast over the station in the past 15 
months. He writes and directs the five-a- 
week serial Mr. and Mrs. Mystery and also 
does a half-hour script each week for 
Trapped. 

Ben Radin has sold five half-hour origi- 
nal scripts in as many months, his latest, 
“Accident in Canigou,” to NBC-TV’s The 
Glock. 

Mort Fine and Dave Friedkin have been 
signed to write a transcribed mystery ad- 
venture series starring Humphrey Bogart 
and Lauren Bacall at a reported $1,000 for 
each original story. 

The Henri Souvaine Co. has lined up 
David Shaw, John Cheever, Ellis Marcus, 
Robert Anderson and Elizabeth Hart to 
adapt short stories for a half-hour TV dra- 
matic series, with Whit and Hallie Burnett 
as script editors. Name actors and actresses 
will be starred. 


A video adaptation of “Aladdin” by 
Doug Johnson was the opening show when 
The Magic Slate returned to NBC-TV on 
an alternate Sunday afternoon basis. Second 
presentation on this children’s show from 
Chicago was an original, “Young Abe Lin- 
coln,” by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 


Elliott Lewis, who produces and directs 
the radio Suspense, claims his program is 
not a “whodunit.” “The element of mystery 
found in Suspense is very seldom in the 
identity of the killer,” he says. “It lies, 
rather, in the mental turmoil and complexi- 
ties of circumstance which might lead a 
person no different from you and me to 
stray outside the boundaries of the law.” In 
other words—a “whydunit.” 





Sliction 
He loves her and she loves him 
But neither dares to show it. 
Since it pays 5 cents a word 
Why let the reader know it? 
Danny Seifer 





“Thank you for the help you gave me in your 
course. I sold ‘Spark Plug Helps the Team’ 
to THE INSTRUCTOR. I had ‘Little Dame 
Winkle’ published in September, 1950 CHILD 
LIFE, and have a story accepted by the 
Baptist Publishing Co.,” writes Marguerite 
Chapin to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 
Use her help in writing salable juvenile fiction. 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 











THANKS TO WRITER’S DIGEST! 


Yes, thanks to the Writer's Digest and its ability 
to do the job, I am, for the time being, giving u 
this ane space, heretofore occupied by 

CAL WRITING COURSES. Since my busi- 
ness +4 not commercialized — it is operated on a 
personal basis — only a few more students can be 
accepted during the next few months. However, 
criticism and miscellaneous services will be carried 
on as usual. Again thanks, WD 


THE NUMERICAL WRITING COURSES 


Geo. M. Osborne 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 














Do you want to sell or do you want to collect 
rejection slips? If you want to be convinced of 
our ability to sell, as hundreds of others have, 
send us now your STORY, NOVEL or ARTI- 
CLE. Our personal, efficient services, in the 
heart of the publishing center, have been praised 
for 16 years. 


To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees. 


Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 3,000 
words — and add 75c more for each additional 
M, if longer. Because of publishers’ demands 
for novels, we are compelled to make an- 
other concession. Send $4 with each novel 
and receive prompt sale or honest report. 
Commission: 10%. 


Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales — and no fees for 
established writers. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau St. — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. Edith A. Loose, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.00 a year. “We want short articles of interest 
to pupils in grades 4, 5, and 6 of Sunday schools: 
historical, things-to-make or do, puzzles, etc. No 
long stories needed. Buy photographs with ar- 
ticles. Also poetry of character-building value. 
Report in 1 to 2 months. Payment is low, on 
acceptance.” 

Catholic Miss of America, 25 Groveland Ter- 
race, Minneapolis 5, Minn. John S. Gibbons, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want stories from 2000 to 2500 words, 
slanted toward girls from 12 to 16 years of age. 
Humor, adventure, religious, sports, slight boy- 
girl angle, school and vacation stories. Use re- 
ligious, career, hobby articles and articles on 
noted young personalities. Must have photos with 
articles. No poetry. Report within two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Children’s Friend, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 65c a year. “This is a Sunday 
school paper for children 8 to 12 years of age. 
We want stories and articles of interest and value 
to boys and girls of this age group, 1600 words. 
Religious tone preferred. Buy some photographs, 
but very little poetry. Report within a week. Pay 
$4.00 per thousand words, on acceptance.” 

Children’s Stories, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. Edith A. Loose, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c 
a year. “We want short articles of interest to 
Sunday school children in grades 1, 2, and 3: 
things to do or make, nature information, etc. 
No long stories. Buy photographs with articles. 
Use nature poetry and poems with character 
building value. Report in 1 to 2 months. Pay- 
ment is low, on acceptance.” 

Christian Trails, Third & Reily Streets, Har- 
risburg, Pa. P. B. Christie, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.00 a year. Sunday school paper. “We want 
stories of 1500 words of interest to girls and boys 
9 to 16 years of age. Must have a definite Gospel 
or Spiritual message and Christian background 
and atmosphere throughout, with good interest 
and action. Boy and girl characters preferred. 
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Avoid all references to war, fighting, crime, etc.; 
divorce, gambling, including all forms of card 
playing; the theatre, movies, ‘shows’ (including 
dramatizations or pageants in church programs) ; 
church suppers, fairs, bazaars; dancing in all 
forms; the use of slang and words such as ‘gee,’ 
‘gosh,’ etc., which may be interpreted as profane. 
Avoid anything, in fact, which is in any way in- 
consistent with the highest Christian ideals for 
youth. Seasonal stories should be mailed 8 months 
ahead of publication. No poems, fillers, jokes, 
drawings, cartoons, photos, quizzes, etc. Report 
usually in 30 days. Payment, on acceptance, 
varies in accordance with amount of work re- 
quired to prepare manuscript for publication.” 

Conquest, 2923 Troost Avenue, Box 527, Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. J. Fred Parker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
stories geared to late teens and early twenties, 
2000 to 2250 words; high type religious fiction, 
good moral content but not preachy. Also use 
human interest articles; limited use for informa- 
tional shorts (preferably with photos). Purchase 
of photos is very limited except as part of illus- 
trated articles. Quite well stocked on poetry at 
present. Report in a month. Payment is a mini- 
mum of $3.75 per thousand words; 10c a line 
for poetry.” 

Council Fires, 260 W. 44th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. “We want interesting stories for high 
school and college-age readers, about 2000 to 
2500 words. Must contain a definite spiritual 
lesson or gospel message, but not of the ‘preachy’ 
type. Avoid references to war, fighting, killing, 
gambling (including cardplaying in any form), 
theatre, movies (including all references to 
‘shows,’ pageants, or dramatizations in church 
programs, etc.), divorce, dancing, and the use of 
slang, including such words as ‘gee,’ ‘gosh,’ etc., 
which can be interpreted as profanity, except 
where such mention is to point out the evils of 
these matters, or the character is changing his 
manner of living. Seasonal stories should be 
submitted about 8 months ahead of publication. 
No articles, fillers, poems, jokes, drawings, etc. 
Report as promptly as possible. Payment, on 
acceptance, varies according to value of material 
and amount of editorial work necessary to pre- 
pare it for publication.” 




















His, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. C. 
Stacey Woods and Virginia Lowell, Editors. Is- 
sued monthly, October through June; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use only one fiction 
piece each issue. Want stories of Christian experi- 
ence which have a direct bearing on college and 
university student life. Writers should strive for 
realism rather than incredible happy endings. 
Lengths: 750, 1500, and 2500 words. Interested 
in articles up to 2500 words, dealing with practi- 
cal problems of Christian living, Bible and de- 
votional studies, missionary life and problems, 
biography, vocations, and marriage. Must be 
written from evangelical (conservative) Christian 
viewpoint and on university level. Buy photo- 
graphs and occasionally poetry. Report in 2 to 4 
weeks, Payment is %c a word, on publication.” 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Mary E. 
Owen, Editor. Issued monthly except July and 
August; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
600 to 800-word stories for primary grade chil- 
dren, 1200 to 1500-word stories for middle and 
upper grade children, and 1000 to 1800-word 
plays for primary, middle and upper grades. 
Also articles relating to specific school situations. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in ten 
days. Payment varies.” 

The Instructor for the Sunday School, 1137 
Noble Street, S. E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. Rev. 
John H. Schaal, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.75 a year. “We want stories, 1700 to 
2000 words, that appeal to children 9 years of 
age and up. Must have good, basic moral and 
religious principles and must be filled with action. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is Yec a word, $10.00 maximum.” 

Junior World, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Hazel A. Lewis, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$1.10 a year. “We want stories of interest to 
children 9 to 12 years of age, 500 to 2000 words. 
Buy photographs of junior interest and 2 to 
4-stanza poems. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is $4.00 to $5.00 per thousand words.” 

Little Folks, 425 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Rev. Gearld Giving, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 50c a year. “This is a Sunday school 
paper for children 5 to 7 years of age. We want 
stories of interest and value to boys and girls 
of these ages, 400 to 500 words. Religious tone 
preferred. Buy some photographs and very little 
poetry. Report within a week. Pay $4.00 per 
thousand words, on acceptance.” 

The Little Missionary, Techny, Ill. Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Kamp, Editor. Issued 9 times yearly; 60c 
a year. “We want character stories, 800 to 1000 
words, showing good traits in young people. The 
moral should be implied rather than expressed. 
Buy photographs. Report in 30 days. Payment 
varies, on acceptance.” 

My Counsellor, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. James R. Adair, Editor. Issued 
weekly. Sunday school paper. “We want short 
stories of about 1500 words, a few serials of 2 
to 4 parts. Stories must deal with problems and 
adventures of children 9 to 13 years of age, 








PW x0 WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 
$ $ MAKE SENSE 
16 years helping writers as Editor, Critic, Author 


Mss ex booklengths re- 
POEISONML toned within 10. doy afer 


receipt. Guaranteed satisfac- 
PROMPT TRAINING tion upon courses. Limited 
FOR WRITERS enrollment. 
TES: $1.00 1000 words to 5000; 
onder isos eavcatten. hdchanee ton, $3.00 
FREE SALES REPORT UPON BOOKLENGTHS 
Write today for information concerning 
courses and collaborations. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 4 


P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. Phone AVon 2332 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 


JANE GORDON 
Des 





644 35th Street Moines 12, lowa 
SSS 
WE CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS 
to meet publishers’ needs. Book- 
lengths, stories, articles, plays, etc. 
Professionals and beginners invited ! 


CARLSON WADE 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4970 











MAKE BIG MONEY IN 


ADVERTISING 


Vv DIRECT MAIL 
Vv MAIL ORDER 
v LAY-OUT 

v COPY 

V LETTER SHOP BUSINESS 
V PRODUCTION METHODS 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Many make $5000 to $10,000 yearly. Our complete course 
makes it easy to learn and start earning NOW in your 
i i NOW is the time to plan your 






future. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
You learn-by-do' expert training. Have 


the security and independence of Rot own business or a 
fine salaried job. Get full details NOW on this Profitable 
business. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools Dept. WD-3 
7217 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), Calif. 


Please send FREE book on Advertising. 

















PUBLISHER 
—— WANTS 


AUTHORS 


XPOSITION PRESS wants 

to hear from any writer who 

has promise, even if he is utterly 
unknown. 


They want to see any book- 
length work—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, textbook — any kind of 
book the author thinks will merit 
publication. 


Thomas Hardy wrote a book 
no publisher would print. So 
did John Masefield. So did a 
host of other authors who be- 
came famous despite the pub- 
lishers’ opinion. You need not 
be as good as Hardy or Mase- 
field and your book need not be 
best-seller material. Exposition’s 
policy makes possible the success- 
ful publication of books, even 
books of limited appeal. 


They accomplish this by pub- 
lishing small editions. A mini- 
mum subsidy applies only to the 
first edition, and their publishing 
contract enables you to profit on 
a sale, in some instances, of as 
few as 700 copies. Subsequent 
editions are issued at their 
expense. 


Exposition’s new 32-page bro- 
chure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, explains their publishing 
program in detail. Write today 
for your free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


DEPT. 45 
386 Fourth Ave. New York (6, N. Y. 
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and have strong evangelical Christian flavor, 
although no preaching. Action a must. Also 
articles of boys and girls who are doing some- 
thing unusual as Christians. Object lessons from 
the world about us. No verse. Material should be 
addressed to Ruth Tietje, Associate Editor. If 
interested in this market, write for ‘Hello, Au- 
thor,’ which gives detailed description of needs, 
and enclose stamped return envelope. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is about lc a word, de- 
pending on quality of material, month following 
acceptance.” 

Power, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Ill. James R. Adair, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.25 
a year. Sunday school paper. “We want dramatic 
stories from real life showing evangelical Chris- 
tians in action, written with a teen-age appeal. 
Purpose is to show teen-age readers that there 
are people in all walks of life who serve Christ 
fervently seven days a week, at work and play. 
Each real-life story character must be cvlorful 
and live out-and-out for Christ. Anecdotes should 
be given as evidence. Also, in personality sket- 
ches, enough should be told about the occupa- 
tion and its drama so as to give the story the 
proper balance and setting. Use fiction stories, 
1000 to 1700 words, and a few serials of 2 to 
4 parts. No Bible stories, verse, or religious ar- 
ticles. If interested in this market, write for 
‘Hello, Author,’ which gives detailed description 
of needs, and enclose stamped return envelope. 
Payment is about lc a word, depending on 
quality of material, in month following accept- 
ance.” 

The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Rev. Herbert O’H. Walker, S.J., 
Editor. Issued monthly, October through June; 
$1.50 a year. Catholic magazine for teen-agers. 
“We want only authenticated true stories up to 
2000 words. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

The Sentinel, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. Willie Jean Stewart, Acting 
Editor. Issued weekly; 80c a year. “We want 
material of interest to boys and girls 9 to 12 
years of age. Stories of 1500 to 1800 words; 
serials of 5 to 10 chapters, 1500 to 1800 words 
each chapter. True-to-life adventure, mystery, 
missionary, hero stories of home, school, church, 
and recreational life. Also articles of 150 to 
700 words, preferably illustrated, of interest to 
juniors; things to make or do. Buy photographs 
and poems of 4 to 16 lines. Report in 2 to 
6 weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is %c a word 
and up, according to quality and originality, 
and 25c a line and up for poetry.” 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. “We want 
stories between 1800 and 2000 words for chil- 
dren 6 to 10 years of age. Also features of not 
more than 1000 words. The latter should be 
concerned with hobbies, how-to-do-it ideas. 
Stories are not necessarily religious, although 
we prefer that basic decisions suggested should 
be spiritually derived. Tackle attitudes toward 
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school mates, teachers, racial differences, paren- 
tal authority. Most of all, make the children 
sound alive and up-to-date and fun to know. 
Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 

Storyland, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Hazel A. Lewis, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a 
year. “We want stories with child and animal 
subjects, written for children under 9 years of 
age, 500 to 1000 words. Buy photographs and 
poems of 2 to 4 stanzas. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is $4.00 to $5.00 per thousand words.” 

Storytime, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Willie Jean Stewart, Acting Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 56c a year. “We want very 
short stories for children 3 to 5 years of age, 
approximately 150 to 450 words, and stories of 
approximately 600 to 750 words for children 6 
to 8 years of age. Buy photographs and poems 
of 4 to 12 lines. Report in 2 to 6 weeks. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, is %c a word and up, ac- 
cording to quality and originality; 25c a line and 
up for poetry.” 

Young People, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Robert A. Elfers, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.30 a year. “We want stories up to 
2500 words that zre worthy of publication in 
a Christian magazine. May touch on spiritual 
values, but this is not a requirement. Wide 
variety of interest and appeal. Good plotting 
and characterization essential. Article require- 
ments are about the same, generally, as for 
fiction. Buy photographs and poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is up to $20 for stories 
and articles, 25c a line for poetry, and $6 for 
photos.” 

The Young People, Route 3, St. Peter, Minn. 
Dr. Emeroy Johnson, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short stories 
from 1500 to 3000 words. Stories with Christian 
spirit and motivation, for 13 to 20 age group. 
Use one or two serials a year, 5 or 6 chapters. 
Also a limited number of articles on nature, 
biography, travel, music, rural youth work, scout- 
ing, hobbies, etc. Photos are also used, espe- 
cially if they illustrate articles. No poetry. Re- 
port in a month. Payment is up to $3.00 per 
thousand words, on publication; up to $5 for 
photos.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a 
copy; 85c a year. “We want well-written stories, 
1800 to 2000 words, dealing with problems of 
Christian young people and portraying the chal- 
lenge of serving the Lord Jesus Christ. Material 
must be strictly spiritual and evangelical and 
slanted for young people 16 to 23 years of age. 
Use feature articles up to 1500 words, photo- 
graphs, and poetry. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment to Yec a word for prose and 50c per 
stanza for poetry, on 19th of each month.” 

Youth for Christ, 220 W. Monroe, Chicago, 
Ill. Ken Anderson, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year. “This is 





$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 
$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 
$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 
$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 
$5,000 from Westinghouse 
$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 
$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 
2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 


Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 


the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











PROOF OF THE PUDDING... 


In November alone, our students made sales 
to The Saturday Evening Post, Farm Journal, 
Holiday, Ranch Romance, Sir, Today’s Health, 
Thrilling Western, Classmate, New Liberty 
Magazine, Thrilling Ranch, Fighting Western, 
Motor Age, American Banker, Chicago Tribune 
Graphic. Two novels were accepted for 


publication that month. 


Isn’t this what YOU have been looking for.. 
coaching that really leads to SALES? That's 
exactly what you can expect from an organiza- 
tion whose principals have a sales record of 
700 short stories, more than 25 published 


novels, and countless articles. 


We know that we can COACH YOU TO 
SALES if you have the WILL and the 


TALENT. 


Write us TODAY for detailed information 
about our services, which include collaborative 


criticism on all types of writing. 





Also available — Short Story Extension Course for 
beginners and Advanced Critical Reading Course in 
the short story. 











FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Iilinols 
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a religious magazine for youth of upper high 
school through college age. We want short shorts 
only, 700 to 1000 words. Punch-twist ending pre- 
ferred. Must have spiritual tone very evident. 
Report in a month. Payment is up to $20 per 
story, on acceptance.” 

Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, Box 
527, Kansas City 10, Mo. Helen F. Temple, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want 1500 to 2500-word short stories, espe- 
cially seasonal material, with definite spiritual 
emphasis. Also serials of 6 to 8 chapters, 1500 
to 2500 words per chapter. Do not need any 
articles now. Buy photographs sometimes, usu- 
ally accompanying brief articles. Seldom buy 
poetry, but it must be brief. Report in 1 or 2 
weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is $3.75 per 
thousand words and up, depending on quality 
of material; less if material needs revision.” 

Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a 
copy; 85c a year. “We want well-written stories, 
1200 to 1500 words, slanted for children from 
8 to 15 years of age, dealing with problems of 
Christian children and portraying the challenge 
of serving the’ Lord Jesus Christ. Material must 
be strictly spiritual and evangelical. Use feature 
articles up to 1000 words, photographs, and 
poetry. Report in a month. Payment is Yc 
a word for prose and 50c per stanza for poetry, 
on 10th of each month.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Dime Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
detective and crime-adventure stories: shorts, 
2,500 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 9,000 to 12,000 
words; novels, 20,000 words. Emphasis should be 
on character and suspense, with strong woman 
interest. Also fillers and articles up to 1500 words 
on crime and detective subjects. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


15 Story Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
crime-adventure stories with a strong woman 
interest: shorts from 1,500 to 3,000 words and 
novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words. Also fact 
articles under 1,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journal 


The American Printer, 9 E. 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Will White, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles by writers who are printers or have 
been printers, who know anything about the prob- 
lems of management, methods, production, typog- 
raphy, design, etc. Writer must query first.” 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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Where to Sell 
What You Write 





7,000 MARKETS 

Partial List of Contents: 
ADVENTURE MAGAZINES (PULP) 
AIR MAGAZINES (PULP) 
AVIATION MAGAZINES (CLASS) 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
BOOK PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
BOOK WHOLESALERS 
BROADWAY PLAY PRODUCERS 
CALENDAR PUBLISHERS 
CANADIAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
CHAIN MAGAZINE COMPANIES 
CLIPPING BUREAUS 
CONFESSION MAGAZINES 
DETECT'VE AND MYSTERY MAGAZINES (PULP) 
DIGEST MAGAZINES 
FILLER MARKETS 
FIRST CLASS GENERAL MAGAZINES 
GAG AND CARTOON MARKETS 
GREETING CARD VERSE PUBLISHERS 
HUMOR MAGAZINES 
JUVENILE AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S 

MAGAZINES 
LITTLE MAGAZINES 
LITTLE THEATRES 
LOVE MAGAZINES (PULP) 
MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
MOVIE MAGAZINES 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SYNDICATES AND 
AGENCIES 


PICTURE MAGAZINES 

PLAY AGENTS (New York) 

PLAY PUBLISHERS 

POETRY MAGAZINES 

POPULAR MECHANICS, $, CRAFTS, D 
SCIENCE MAGAZIN = 

PULPS, THE 

QUALITY MAGAZINES 

QUARTERLIES, THE 

COPYRIGHT 

RADIO AND TELEVISION MAGAZINES (CLASS) 

RADIO AND TELEVISION NETWORKS 

RADIO STATIONS (U. $. AND CANADIAN) 

RADIO, TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 

& TRANSCRIPTION SERVICES 

impauaee MARKETS 

SCI-FANTASY MAGAZINES (PULP) 

SECOND-CLASS MARKETS FOR FICTION AND 
ARTICLES 

SELLING A STORY TO THE MOVIES 

SLICK PAPER FICTION FORMULA 

SPORT AND OUTDOOR MAGAZINES (SLICK 
AND PULP) 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE PHOTO AND FEATURE 
MARKETS 

SYNDICATES 

TELEVISION STATIONS 

THEATRICAL UNIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

TRADE JOURNALS 

WESTERN LOVE MAGAZINES (PULP) 

WESTERN MAGAZINES (PULP) 

WOMEN'S MAGAZINES (FIRST CLASS) 

WRITER'S CLUBS 





1951 Writer's Market 
Surpasses Past Editions 
The most comprehensive edition of THE 
WRITER’S MARKET yet to be produced 
contains 515 pages of official information on 
literary market requirements from literally 
thousands of editors, publishers, and pro- 

ducers in the U. S. 


Praised By America's 
Most Successful Writers 


Leading best-seller author, ERSKINE 
CALDWELL: A typewriter, a dictionary 
and THE WRITER’S MARKET would 
give both authors and would-be authors a 
boost up the ladder. 

America’s most popular mystery writer, ERLE 
STANLEY GARDNER: I consider THE 
WRITER’S MARKET a must for writers 
and those who want to become writers. 
Foremost actress-writer, CORNELIA OTIS 
SKINNER: It is a unique and amazingly 
helpful volume — one that should prove in- 
dispensable to every writer in every medium. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincianati 10, Ohie 


Enclosed is $3.50. Send me postpaid THE 1951 
WRITER’S MARKET. 

















By Pat Fulford 


How MANy cartoons must one sell to the 
major and minor markets yearly to make a 
good living? 

The statistics for 1950 show that top- 
selling cartoonists have hit upwards of 25 
okays to the majors. Most of them have 
also sold about double that number to 
the middle and smaller markets. Many 
cartoonists, however, make a fair living 
through smaller markets, without hitting 
major magazines. 

I have made 12 sales to top markets pay- 
ing over $50 though I’ve been cartooning 
less than two years. Should I give up my 
job and devote all my time to cartooning? 

If you have also sold middle and smaller 
markets regularly during the same period 
of time, compare your income from car- 
toon sales with your present salary. If that 
income amounts to nearly as much as you 
now make on your regular job, you can be 
reasonably sure that you'll double your sales 
when you give cartooning the extra time. 
But who can say? 


If an editor returns my batch with a note 
that one or two gags have been held, does 
this mean I can count on a sale? 
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It simply means that your gags have 
stayed around for the final decision; they 
are being considered for an okay. An en- 
couraging sign for next time in case these 
miss! 


Sometimes a printed form giving reasons 
for rejection is enclosed. If “not quite our 
type” is checked and I have submitted gen- 
eral gags, what should I submit next? 


You should study the magazine’s text to 
get their slant. As editor August Spectorsky 
of Park East Magazine says, “I want so- 
phisticated gags with a city slant.” If you 
haven’t lived in a big city and don’t know 
what “city background” means, better not 
submit. 


I am a beginning cartoonist. I know that 
letters should not be sent to the editor with 
batches, but what if I want to explain a 
particular gag which he might not under- 
stand? 

The editor can’t mail you out with each 
issue to explain your gag. 


Pve been selling “girly” gags to joke book 
type magazines for the past few years, and 
have become known as a “girly” artist. I 
want to try for the majors; will this fact 
interfere with my sales? 


While major markets seldom use “girly” 
gags since those books are slanted mainly to 
family readership, they do buy one occa- 
sionally. It might be a better idea to submit 
general gags to them. 


What is paid for “features” as compared 
to regular cartoons? 


With the exception of Ted Key’s “Hazel” 
in the Post, which is a contract deal, maga- 
zines pay from $10 to $25 extra for fea- 
tures. The advantage of selling a feature 
is that the magazine, if a monthly, will buy 
the whole 12 at once. There is always a 
chance that the feature will catch on and 
be continued. Weeklies seldom give the 
space to features. 


If a magazine does not have my name 
on its “in person” list, what are my chances 
of selling them? (I live in New York.) 

Your chances are not as good as those of 
cartoonists on the list, but every batch left 
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at the reception desk is seen by the editor 
or his assistant and a good gag will not be 
passed by. 


Why do editors have lists? 

Some magazines such as the Post and 
Ladies’ Home Journal look only in the 
mornings. It is a physical impossibility for 
the editor to see more than 40 or 50 people 
in that short time. In the case of Collier's, 
cartoonists must have sold Gurney Williams 
in the past three months to call on him. 
Every few months magazines revise their 
lists of calls to speed up the whole job. 


I have done cartoon illustration for ad- 
vertising accounts. I’m now thinking of 
trying the free lance gag cartoon markets. 

Don’t. Every cartoonist’s aim is to sell 
the advertising agencies where the big 
money is. You're there now, and while 
competition is keen, payment is much bet- 
ter than in the magazines. 


I'd like to get into advertising. Would 
it be a good idea to pick a product, draw 
up some gags on it, and send them to the 
manufacturer? 

No. In the first place, the manufacturer 
will at once refer you to the advertising 
agency which thinks up his ideas, and the 
agency won’t use yours, no matter how good 
they are. The usual procedure is to send the 
agency samples of your major market car- 
toons, if you have no published advertising 
tear sheets. Even then it is hard to crack 
the agencies because they like to use big 
names. Start out with the smaller agencies 
and offer your work at a reasonable rate 
in order to get in print for further work. 
Mount your cartoons neatly, write the most 
effective letter you can, stating your price 
and asking for an interview. You might 
even offer to do something for them on 
speculation. Address the art director of the 
agency. Editor and Publisher's Year Book 
lists advertising agencies and art directors. 
Include return postage with your work. 


How many persons look at cartoons and 
how many times are they looked at in the 
majors before an okay is given? 

The procedure varies with each maga- 
zine. Usually the editor weeds out his 
“holds,” then he confers with his superiors, 





IF 


You've Taken Courses 
— One or a Dozen — 
And Still You Haven't Sold 
I'll Tell You WHY 
For FREE 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL Terminology 
Expertly Detailed Rapidly Returned 
50c per 1000 words — Top Quality Rag Bond 
One Carbon — Free first and last blank sheet. 
Return Postage Please 


MRS. DONALD R. MEREDITH Southold, L.I., N. Y. 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Signet a. $25. Poe Book Contest, 
etc. You will rece: lescriptions of HELP YOU: R- 
SELF HANDBOOKS” cK 1.00 eon 5) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND PO 

venta Beh tony A el Magazine of 

(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ e copy: $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Revised with accompanying explanations and typed by 
author of sixteen years experience. $1.00 per 1000 words. 
Ghost Writing: fiction or non-fiction. Reference, A. N. 
Marquis Co’s. Who’s Who On The Pacific Coast. 


MARY S. BARNES 
251 Se, Oakland Ave. Pasadena 5, Calif. 





CARTOONISTS ATTENTION! 


15 Roughs expertly criticized. Sales service on roughs 
that rate. Personal letter of helpful ape Over 100 
names of professional gag writers. A copy 

Gag Writer. All this for $5.00. If you vish more details 


send a stamp. 
Enclese oe Bantry Dhamesd Envelope 
Your 13 Roug 


DON ULSH CARTOON, "AGENCY 
123-35 82nd Rd. Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Blvd. Tujunga, Calif. 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


> easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
beginnin writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates se sells more 


oo 100 worth of stories and articles mon 
oot instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVERILE 


SAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to 
Write for terms. Mcntion Warrrer’s Dicest. 

MAITLAND LEROY | oseoens 
23-D GREEN STREET LLASTON 70, MASS. 
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who choose the ones they like. Or the gags 
are passed around the office for “average 
reader” reaction from the staff. Finally the 
original editor again looks them over. He 
knows just how many he can buy and 
though two or three artists will have equal- 
ly good gags, he may okay one man’s work 
because the magazine may still ‘have un- 
published cartoons by the others. With 
mailed submissions, when the editor does 
not see anyone in person, several editors 
agree on the final okays. Everyone must 
mail to Redbook; address roughs to Bob 
Brown. The magazine uses about six gags 
a month and payment is $100 to all; com- 
petition here is keen. 


Where can I get a good book on cartoon- 
ing? I can’t afford an expensive school, 
but have had some art training. I want to 
begin at the beginning with pencil and 
paper, and also learn how to gag from 
scratch? 


A new book is coming out by Cartoon 
Consultants of 170 Broadway, New York 


7, N. Y. Jack Markow, editor of Argosy 
and top cartoonist in his own right, Dan 
Koerner, instructor at the Cartoonists & 
Illustrators School of which Markow is car- 
toon chairman, and Harry Lampert, who 
has his own advertising agency, have pre- 
pared this book. While it deals with how 
to create cartoons thoroughly enough to get 
the beginner off to a good start, the book 
stresses the gag end of cartooning in detail. 
Tentatively titled How to Create Gags, it 
will sell for $2.00 in bookshops or can be 
ordered from Wrirer’s DIGEST. 


Late Cartoon News 

Ziff-Davis, of 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has suspended Mammoth 
Western. The publishing company has 
moved two of its magazines to 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Editor Howard 
Browne, in charge of Amazing Adventures 
and Fantastic Science Fiction, is looking for 
up-to-date fantasy gags. Says Browne, 
“Leave Superman to the funny papers and 
omit corny robots and flying saucer gags; 
they have been done to death.” Ten dollars 





GHOSTING « « * REVISION 


By Top Writers and Critics 


We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants — 
among the best in the literary field. 


WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer’s own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services — such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting — based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 
Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular 
Established in Hollywood Sincel939 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 








HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story’s merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
Percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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is the present price for cartoons and $5 for 
good written science fiction gags. Other 
magazines published by Ziff-Davis, still in 
Chicago and buying cartoons actively, are 
Flying, edited by K. Fuller, which pays $20 
for good aviation gags; Popular Photogra- 
phy, edited by Frank Fenner, which pays 
around $15 for dark room gags; Radio 
News, edited by Oliver Reed, which pays 
$10 or less for radio gags, on acceptance. 


Report on 1950 Cartoon Sales 

The following statistics are the result of 
a recent survey of 242 issues of the nine 
magazines published in 1950 which were 
the major cartoon markets. Of the 3000 
cartoons printed, 1282 were used by the 
Post, 635 by Collier's, 122 by Argosy, 115 
by Cosmopolitan, 151 by True, 115 by The 
American Legion Magazine, 149 by The 
American, 93 by Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and 280 plus 52 spreads by This Week 
Magazine. The survey does not include 
such features as Ted Key’s “Hazel.” 

The top 25 cartoonists in sales for 1950 
were: Don Tobin, with 93 sales, Mort 
Walker with 87, Ted Key with 81, Chon 
Day with 78, Tom Henderson with 68; 
tying for 6th place were Clyde Lamb, 
George Wolfe, Lew Follette and the Ber- 
enstains, with 59 sales each; 7th place, Ray 
Helle with 58; tied for 8th place, Hank 
Ketcham and Stan Hunt with 57 sales; 
then Irwin Caplan with 55, Bill King with 
54; 11th place, a three-way tie, with Virgil 
Partch, Syverson and Walter Goldstein sell- 
ing 53 gags each; Reamer Keller with 46 
okays, Martha Blanchard with 44; 14th 
place was another three-way tie, with 
George Smith, Gardner Rea and Kate 
Osann selling 42 each; Mel Lazarus with 
41, Dick Cavalli with 38, Ned Hilton with 
34; 18th place was a four-way tie with 
Jeff Keate, Ben Roth, Salo Roth and Larry 
Harris selling 33 to the major markets; 
19th place was held by Al Kaufman and 
Charles Pearson with 31 okays; Mary Gib- 
son with 29 sales, Gus Lundberg with 28, 
Al Ross with 27, Herb Williams with 24, 
John Dempsey with 23, and Corka with 22 
okays. 





ONE DOLLAR 


brings from established author, quick, eandid, 
constructive criticism busy editors seldom write. 
Send your story, ANY LENGTH. plus prepaid 


return, to 
MARION PHILLIPS 
11400 Mt. Gleason Ave. Tujunga, Californie 





TYPING 


Expert typing. 50c per | ,000. Carbon copy aie 
Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, i 
desired. 

ensecnr’s ¥ vt SERVICE 


Box 78 
2 “eee 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
Cartovnists and illustra waters, depend on PEN AND BRUSH 
NEWSLETTER for the illustration needs of magazines, 
syndicates and comic books, Published on the ist t and. 15th 
of each month. Market tise included FREE. 
Trial subscription — 3 months, a” to new subscribers 
ONLY. — PATRICIA FU FULFORD, E DITOR. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y. 








DETROIT WRITERS’ TYPIST 


Experienced, dependable, neat, accurate. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages. 
50c per 1000 words; 
40c per 1000 for book-lengths. 

Bond paper. 


MARGARET JAMES 
20960 Ontaga Stree rmington, Mich. 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new ‘series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas.. 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information ct no a Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 
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By Leo Shull 


A FRIEND phoned the other day and said: 
“I have to get a couple of seats to Guys 
and Dolls. I'll pay a $25 premium.” 

This has been going on for some time. 
Currently, there are four shows which have 
“scarce” tickets: South Pacific, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, Guys and Dolls, Affairs of 
State. The Damon Runyan Fund, for ex- 
ample, charges $25 extra per ticket for 
“tough” shows. 

In any other business if there were such 
a demand for a commodity, duplicates 
would speedily appear on the market. Not 
with the theatre! The producers may con- 
sent to putting a second and third com- 
pany “on the road,” but they won’t let a 
duplicate appear within hundreds of miles 
of the center of demand. 

Meanwhile, ticket buying is getting to 
be a business-venture bribe, or “softening 
up” gesture in New York. If you want to 
sell a business client, you buy him tickets 
for a “tough” show. He thanks you with 
an “order.” 


Despite the thousands of people and hun- 
dreds of organizations devoted to improv- 
ing the theatre, it seems to shrink and at- 
tract smaller audiences each year. And yet 
interest in the theatre continues unabated. 
Every newspaper has at least one page 
given to free propaganda for the theatre. 
Magazines, radio, television, and columnists 
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constantly talk about the glamor of the 
theatre. Everyone wishes it well. 

Why doesn’t the theatre flourish? If you 
have any ideas on the subject, let’s have 
them. We'll print those which offer new and 
intelligent comment. 

* * * 

Here’s what Sidney Kingsley has to say 
about his success: 

“I was always given credit for being 
artistic—but never for being commercial. 
Yet I’ve had more commercial successes 
than any playwright before me. But each 
time I had to prove myself all over again. 
My first play, Men In White, was optioned 
and dropped again and again. Finally it 
was produced. It won the Pulitzer prize, 
and made a lot of money. 

“Did that make it easy for me to get 
money backing for my next play? No. No- 
body wanted to back the next one. The 
subject of the play drove angels away in 
frightened flocks. The play eventually got 
on Broadway, and had the tenth longest 
run in the history of the theatre. It was 
Dead End. With each of my six plays, I 
had the same trouble, and five of the six 
turned out to be enormously successful— 
artistically and financially. 

“I work with pencil, script and stage 
models. Since writing and directing are 
part and parcel of the same thing, I direct 
my plays. I challenge anyone to tell me 
where the work of a playwright leaves off 
and that of the director begins. 

“And I always look for new people to 
develop in my plays. Orson Welles made 
his first Broadway appearance in one of my 
early plays. Clifford Odets had one line, 
and Elia Kazan had two lines in a play of 
mine. What new people lack in experience, 
they make up in zeal and willingness to 
learn.” 

* e * 

Have you ever thought of making a cor- 
poration of your play and selling stock for 
about 50 cents a share. If you have a 
lawyer friend, he can set up a corporation 
or perhaps a “limited partnership” for a $75 
or $100 fee, and then you can sell shares 
for a local production of your show. 

If you are well liked and have 100 
friends, you can sell each 10 shares of 
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profit-making stock. With $500 or more, 
you can get your show produced locally at 
the community center, church, or little 
theatre. It’s surprising how quickly you can 
get a professional group of actors, directors 
and technicians to produce a play when 
there is a budget to work with. And in- 
vestors, or “angels,” are always good ticket 
buyers. They'll bring their family and 
friends to see “their show.” 


*% * * 


We have a letter from Miss A. L.: 

“I started writing plays when I was in 
college and tried to sell them when I came 
to New York. Back in the 30’s all a writer 
had to do was take the script from office 
to office, or agent to agent. Well, a year 
or so ago, I finished a three-act play. When 
I set out to sell it, I found that the situ- 
ation had changed. 


“Most producers will not look at a play 
by an unknown unless it comes through an 
agent. They have dispensed with their play 
readers and are letting the agents do the 
work for them. And most agents won’t 
read the work of an unknown unless they 
are paid a fee. Some agents have told me 
that they don’t want to see work by an 
unknown—period. Shall I pay an agent 
to try to market my play? I used to think 
that agents who demanded money aside 
from their 10 percent were not to be trusted. 
I don’t want to seem fussy, but I don’t 
have money to throw around. 


“I was recommended to one agent by a 
friend. I spoke to the woman on the tele- 
phone and she seemed very enthusiastic, 
said to send the play right away. Everything 
was fine until she said her fee for reading 
would be $15. I don’t doubt that her time 
may be worth that price, but suppose she 
doesn’t like my play. I certainly cannot 
afford to pay $15 every time my play is read. 
What is a reasonable fee? Could you publish 
a list of producers and agents who read new 
authors without fee? 

“I have been approaching the Off-Broad- 
way groups and on the whole have had 
a much more friendly and helpful response. 
And the great oasis in the desert is ANTA 
(139 W. 44th Street). They have kept my 


(Continued on page 76) 





practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage. radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Free Laboratory Theatre. Send for 
free details today. 


e MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES e BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50c per 
1000, 40c book size. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23D Green Street 





610 Indiana 














WRITE HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY; LOCAL 
BUSINESS MEN, COMPANIES 


We will publish on 50-50 basis. 
Write for complete details. 


THE TERREBONNE PRESS 


Houma, Louisiana 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 








NOVELISTS: HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


Is your wien usable? Can you plot it, give it time- 
liness, significance? Sound, detailed, practical discussions 
in “The Technique of the Novel” by Thomas H. 
Uzzell. New second edition of this authoritative work 
sent to you by return mail for $1.75, by the author. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 





LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic 


Poem, 


One 
131 West Davis Bivd, Tampe, Florida 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
inning writers professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising cies and 7 men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 

box numbers, $1.50. 
with money order or check for April issue must 

reach us by March 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
— numerology, astrology, national 

iendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without = degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITER’S CABIN, delightfully secluded; five rooms, 
lakeside, forest; April through September, $500. 
Address, Box A, Yantic, Connecticut. 


LETTERS MAILED in New York increases prestige. 
25c each. Katz, 586 East 1 179, New York 11. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—60c plus 3c postage. Spe- 
cif city wp ge Marvin Schmidt, 7350 N. Hoyne, 
cago 45, Ill. 


500 FOUR-LINE GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatly with any wording. Samples Free. 
Moray, 627 Baker, San an Francisce, Calif. 


THOUGHTFUL, individual _ Seetetins analyses, 
$3.00. Thorough analyses, Anna uffman, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel tah Pe 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. SELL: 1946 
focteding 1950 Writer's Digest: . 1947 Writer’s 
Market $1.50. 1950 THE WRITER $3. Postage. 
House of Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 








EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 

a agg Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 

with money-making offers, 25c, Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, 1505 Corning, Par- 
sons, sas. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, 
dies, comedy, ay 
rticulars, Don 

hicago 90, i. 


“YOUNG CHAD SEAL OF LOS ANGELES” (Our 
1951 ZOO book for Kids 5 to 50.) $2. Story 
Beok Press, Box 7624, Dallas, Texas.” 


CARICATURE (humorous) IN WATERCOLOR. Ena- 
close photo and $5.00. C. Lowen, 952 St. Marks 
Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
ae, 50c. Mrs, Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 

enn. 





contains monologues, paro- 
a. 3 AW for free gagwriting 
WD, P. O. Box 983, 














HOME FOR WRITER in exchange for Goins. 
Terrill, 1028 So, Wilton Place, Los Anguoe, Cali 


LETTERS REMAILED from Pittsburgh, 25c. 
10c, Jacobs, Box 213, Homestead, Pa. 


aa MARKETS—Over 120, arranged syste- 


50 cents. Writer Aids, P. O. Box 201, 
St. eam Missouri. 
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Cards 





SELF-SYNDICATE ream OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, My 3 tories, Articles, Comics. Up to 
$10.00 day from each newspaper. More than 
12,000 dailies and bane in U. S. and Canada 
alone. New Folio com — iz our staff, “How To 
Self-Syndicate Your aterial,” is the most 
complete work of hor "kind. Includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters To Editors, t Forms, etc. 

ake the established syndicates notice - Com- 

plete Folio $2.00 2 (refundable While 
they last, gift copy o “175 ce eel For 
Newspaper Features’ istiuded with Folio. Ameri- 
can Features Syndicate, Desk 155, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


WRITERS! Add $25 t a month to your in- 
come. Send for Cooke's oieuine & Selling Photo- 
grevhe 4! 2. J. C. Sloan, P. O. Box 1008, 

endale, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c, Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


READINGS—State roblem, | Use own handwriting; 
don’t ty ype. Give birth date, Fee: $2.00. Christine 
Cassill, 112, Lysite, Wyoming. 


MIDLAND, OIL CAPITOL of the Permanian Basin. 
Three questions $1.00 (no stamps), T. L. Gardner, 
Box 1853, Midland, Texas. 


BUSINESS CARD SPECIAL—1000—$2.8: 5000— 
. Free Sample, Projects Unlimited, 13 W. 42 
t., New York 18. 











MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. Mailed flat on 9 by 12 Bristol Bd. F, Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsbburg, Ohio, 


MAN WANTS WORK at home, What have you? 
George Murray, 74 Franklen St., Providence, RL. 


WANT TO BUY, SELL, TRADE item or Service? 
Describe wants, send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for free filing and information. “Your in- 
dividuality is our specialty.” Southwestern Trade 
Service, Espanola, New Mexico. 








WRITERS! Get “Ray-NU”. Makes your typewriter 
ribbons last longer. Easy to use, Not messy. Treats 
ribbon while on machine! Bottle enough for 10 to 20 
ribbons. Money-back guarantee. $1.00, postpaid. 
Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





TYPEWRITERS. Sell us your old. Buy another one 
at discount. ACP. 712 Maple Lane, Sewickley, Pa. 


QUIET SPOT FOR WRITER in New Hampshire 
mountains. Five room modern cottage on bus line. 
Lee Drew, 268 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. 





POSTAGE-STAMP-SIZE-CIGARETTE LIGHTER, 
beautifully finished, uses standard Flint & Wick. 
Can be worn as charm. Only $1 postpaid. A $2 
value. Guaranteed. Craft-Art Co., 118 No. Main, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 





REVITALIZE YOUR LIBRARY—Send 3 books any 
type except textbooks, plus $1.00. We will send 
you 3 books of the type ~ nee, Types avail- 
Zilles Fiction, Biography, Painting, Drama, 
Music, hn ge og Juveniles. A len Schae er Books, 
1732 ‘North Street, 8, Wi i 








SEAFARING QUESTIONS ANSWERED in detail. 9 
years recent merchant sailing. 50c each. 297, 
Fowler, Colo. 


CHARACTER BY INK WRITING, One dollar and 
otamp. rtrude M. Gressly, 113% E, Quincy, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 
writin cartoonin i, marketing. tf 
Card, Habra, 

BARGAINS IN WRITER’S COURSES & BOOKS. 
Ed, Streun, 521 Walnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

LADY INVITES CORRESPONDENCE, te broaden 


interests in photography, natural wonders. Write, 
E. Herding, 1575 Irving St., Dubuque, lowa, 








pag gael Mel gy brings on details, 
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PERSONAL Bag | tne AT for bes answered. 
“Amazing!” “Uncanny!” Lippa, Victoria, 
Mentreal, Canada. 


TYPE FOR PAY Saeware) Ways) Folio $1.00. McAllister, 
1513 Charlotte, N. ¥c Cc. 


CARTOONISTS—255 paying meee 
journal cartoon mar! Kete—60c t 
cMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


MALE WRITER, interested ir in Masoch, his writings, 
literature about him. Box K-2. 


GIRL POETS, non- en professional, to contribute to true 
love poem anthology; also lyrics bs oy voice, in- 
Seas 'N pyres. 393 C. P, W., Box 402, New 

ork i 


4 NOVELS FOR $1.00 plus postage. Free list on 
request, Herb ph won ie 413 Was on, Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 


and trade 
Hammer, 525 








ASSIGNMENTS AND CORRESPONDENCE gratefully 
accepted and invited by energetic young man = 
terested in literature, story, pevenstog 
life in general. Ss jie to hear from anybo fy i 
cluding writers. J, J. Haddad, Kuppat Holim, riat 
Shmoneh (Halsa), Upper Galilee, srael. 


SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE WRITER desires exchange 
monmoutot criticism with same, Ross, 36 Dayton 
St, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 agen and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C, O. D. — A » whew Bett: Isaacs, 
Room 804, 324 Madison dicen Avenue, New York 17. 


FILLER WRITERS—lIncrease yes income! Over 
400 filler markets of all t $2.00! Ben Cassell, 
17717 Revello Drive, Pa Palisades, Calif. 


EVER WANT TO JUST TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might suggest? bi 4 gg Mary 
Michael about your personal problems ox 165, 
Racine, Wis ‘wo dollars. 








TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books, 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, Jennie 
Jewel Drive, lando, Florida. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book, 


“505 Odd Successf Businesses,” free! Work 
—_ Expect something odd! Pacific-44, Oceanside, 





WHY REJECTION SLIPS? $10 an hour spare time 
writing earnings! Information free. Progressive 
ie s, 105-A Seminole Ave., Catonsville 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 

—_ ad up to $45.00 weekly, pare time, 

a New Duplicating Service for 

havertsere, 2.05 Free, Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin 


THE MODEL’S MANUAL—Onmnibook of Photofraud 
bellewati 35,000 Weeds» Au@ontie. gs Un- 
bie. Covers Blackmail, Bb 


Meteriat, 0 une bornography. Ete, Fathect ‘Plot 
Hastings - qt -~ 


Goldenrich Press, 
DESPITE fev arses YEARS ‘cor command 
English, I am life of party ~My telling of my 
tures over half the world, thus earning my 
dinners, cigars, liqueur; but tired i foolish ques- 
tion Bnd ion’t I —- reason being cannot write 
English. Seek somebody City Area who really can 
write, has imagination, sense humor, willing specu- 
late on tales I spin. Box K-1. 


CONTEST JOURNAL, new monthly packed with 
contest information. Your first issue—10c, Dep't 
T. P. O. Box 1030, New York 17, N. Y. 


Es WANTED: Bignmcestnte gugecing Used 
I 

















HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me do it for 
you. Abbie M. Allen, R.R, 5, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb: 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my | 
this magazine, page 70. 0. Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


CARTOONISTS—I wantes I can show u how 
= X.. Pay wu. Pees details, Lew d, Le 
ra, 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c——3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Hlinois. 


FOR SALE CHEAP: Pleotto, Plot Genie, 200 other 
Books on short story bhi as Ye etc. Free 
list, Walter Casey, Canisted, 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS. Get Get $1.00 replies. Kee 
50c. Complete Plan 10c, Commonwealth, 5708- 
Carothers, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 





WANTED — Original jokes, humorous verses 
sketches, short ne Before submitting send 
$1.00 for subscription full information, Manu- 
scri Sl = receive consideration in order of sub- 
scri stration number, regardless when or 
how ee Pay ater received within speocrtomnn. ¢ — 
expires June 30, 1951. Reasonable — — 

a ee Hour, Box D-175, gton et 

- Va. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from ty stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writin pier, easier, Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c ¥.. an to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Ill. 








USED COURSES and instruction books on writi 
bought, sold, rented, — ed. Free list. ‘Smith 
aaa change, ashington, Peabody, 

ass. 





FREE BOOK, “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Australia, South America, Wartime Plans! Start 
spare time. Work home USA) Get surprise! 

Publishers-44, Carlsbad, Ca! 


FACTUAL INFORMATION, any subject. Send $1 
with each question. Information Service, Box 799, 
Chicago 90. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE LANCE oo r Feature 
Writing”—How a beginner put himself on some 
payrolls, 15,000 wor = et, $1.00, Holden— 
Bookseller, Ger n 1, 














“ESSENCE,” New, ag | poetry, magazine. Sample: 
25c. Joseph Brennan, 573 Orange St., New Haven, 





ag aye TYPIST DESIRES WORK gttoscs- 
envelopes at if, bome. Mildred D, Smith, Route 2, 
Si ver Spring, Maryland. 





BEGINNERS, Do you need some helpful advice? 
I'll answer 5 questions for $1.00. Lavigne, Route 2, 
Box 737, Vista, California. 


2,500 NEW-USED BOOKS, courses. Large bargain 
list, 10c, Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penn, 


WE WISH TO CONTACT TYPISTS in small towns 
who'd like ,to operate a inn le spare or full 
e home b Sh zg News, ford, Wis. 














ves S CAN MAKE MONEY yeas Short items. Send 
to Writers’ Friend, 133 E. 15 St., New 
~ 4 3, N. Y. 





PLOTTING TROUBLE? Let me be the skeleton in 
your manuscript. your short story idea (no 
mystery or detective seoun, age and I'll re- 
turn ern gee skeleton plot . 4 d Eset 

and dress with dialogue and action 
Plots, 153% Versailles, Alameda, Cali Caltionie. 





FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell rapidly. 
Details and ten 25¢; 101 = markets for 
kinds of poem: te ae verse markets 
25c, Writers omy Ad Box 1 Lubbeck, Texas. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


” to riage — to write, and where to sell 
Writing Sto: Writi J tage Writt 
articie § —_ “Verelideation, "and others, ‘oO of constructive 
bh actical advice; ooat “teaching 
mcr ee Darticulsre and @ sample copy of the WRITER’ 8 
today 


The ‘Tals Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurate, Neat, Prompt, Dependable 


Experienced authors’ typist. 20 Ib. Rag Bond. Clear carbon. 
Pica type. Expert editing — if desired. All work mailed 
flat. Your ounpeetians complied with. 

60c per M words Special Book Rates 


VERA E. WEIDMAN 


10139 118 St. Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. 1! do not tell what to do. | do it for you 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2984 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
will apace nip New 195! Revised Course & Markets. 





No long style and nfie stort technique 
needed. Shows Show “to write humor, save ries powse- 
hold tips, rewrites, ete. C with 150 ar- 





a. also month of help to 1500 words of filiers if “you 
now. Other a courses and help available. Return 
tiie’ ad rm c. 00 t y to 
SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 


P. Oo. ds c.3 jlendale, Callfornia 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript —— and en | ped on 
ood grade bond paper. Pitty cents— words. 
inor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 

pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute manuscripts 
heal onl canghine format. Send oj free alae 


” 
The William-Frederick Press “| 
4 





Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
) 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. ¥. | 
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NEW IDEAS 


pd a ioe come easily or do you find yourself chewing 
— and staring into space when you start to 


must be a good thinker, for 
thoughts are your stock in trade. What do you know 
about your mind and how to use it to bring you the 
oved that the average 


results you desire? Science has 
per cent of his in- 


person actually uses less than “ 
herent mental power. As a writer, isn’t it worth while 
to you to know how to utilize your full ability? 

This is an invitation for you to enjoy the same results 
now being experienced by hundreds of others who are 
eo into the bright sunshine of outstanding oe. 

walk of life. Write for your ay © 

INTO. THE’ SUN and become another one of those 
who are bringing success, health, fina security, and 
peace of mind into their lives today. 


“aT PaLLOWwsily 


Address De amoaa, Callfornia 
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an 
_ idea 
ad DAY 
By Frank A. Dickson 


May Article Possibilities 
1. LONGEST COLLEGE BASEBALL 
GAMES ON RECORD IN YOUR 
STATE. Heroes and “goats” of these 
frays. Recollections of veteran diamond 
coaches. College stars who made the major 
leagues. 


2. LOCAL AVIATORS WHO HAVE 
RUN OUT OF GAS IN THE AIR. Pick- 
ing out the best landing places in emergen- 
cies; close calls. 


3. YOUR STATE’S MOST PECUL- 
IAR LAW. What are the opinions of lead- 
ing lawyers? Changes they suggest. 

4, RIOTS THAT HAVE MADE HIS- 
TORY. Anniversary angle: the Haymarket 
riot occurred in Chicago on this day in 
1886. Riots that have claimed lives. 


5. TEACHING A PARROT TO 
TALK. Methods employed by local own- 
ers; words easily spoken by parrots. Slant: 
patience and perseverance are necessary. 

6. SPEED COPS AND CAR TAGS. 
Are some of the cops almost wizards at 
“getting” numbers? The officers’ treatment 
of speeders who argue; favorite alibis. 

@, POPULARITY OF DIARIES LO- 
CALLY. Check local stores, not to men- 
tion top students in high school and col- 
lege. Slant: how a diary develops expres- 
sion and provides an outlet for opinions. 

8. FIRST JOBS OF PRESIDENT 
HARRY S. TRUMAN AND OTHER 
CHIEF EXECUTIVES OF THE NA- 
TION. Today marks Truman’s 67th birth- 
day. How presidents earned first dollars. 


9. THE YOUNGEST WOMAN AT- 
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TORNEY IN YOUR STATE. Find out 
from the bar association of your state. The 
subject’s most exciting cases; her main am- 
bitions. Slant: how the legal profession 
offers opportunities for the feminine sex. 

10. THE CHAMPION SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ATTENDER IN YOUR CITY. 
Number of consecutive Sundays he has 
been present for services; times he almost 
missed. 

11, A POLICE OFFICER OF YOUR 
CITY WHO IS WELL KNOWN FOR 
HIS RUNNING ABILITY. Slant: how 
he can round up prisoners without vio- 
lence, merely by chasing them until they 
are out of breath. His longest chase. 

12. AN INSIGHT INTO THE IN- 
FIRMARY OR HOSPITAL AT THE 
PENITENTIARY IN YOUR STATE. 
The chief kinds of illnesses; unusual dis- 
eases. 

13. MOTHER’S DAY. How Mother’s 
Day became a public holiday on May 9, 
1914. Leading persons behind the move- 
ment. 

14. WHAT ABOUT MUTILATED 
MONEY IN YOUR CITY? Local bank- 
ers can give the story. Various ways in 
which paper money is destroyed by mis- 
take; rules of the government about the re- 
demption of a mutilated bill. 

15. LOVE IN HOSPITALS. Dan 
Cupid at work among patients! Slant: 
how love can get a patient on the road to 
recovery after medicine has failed. 

16. A COMMUNITY OR TOWN 
SITUATED ON THE BOUNDARY OF 
YOUR STATE. Stores or houses in two 
states. 

17. AN OLDER WOMAN OF YOUR 
CITY WHO HAS DEVELOPED A PRO- 
FITABLE BUSINESS IN LATE YEARS, 
FOR INSTANCE, IN HANDWOVEN 
BASKETS. Her skill and markets. 

18. UNUSUAL, FUNNY, AND SAD 
LETTERS THAT POUR INTO THE 
PROBATE JUDGE’S OFFICE IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Different views on marriage. 

19. FATHER AND SON BANKERS. 
Their hobbies after banking hours. 

20. AVIATION MYSTERIES STILL 
UNSOLVED. Incluce the disappearance 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up + = Re most 
comprehensive course of its on the market, covering 
every phase of story and ortidie writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

“tell how” but a S HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 








MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


ALL TYPES of material wanted for Agency Rep- 
resentation and possible publication in our 
magazine. Send at once for complete information. 


THE REJECTION SLIP MAGAZINE 
1725 Topanga Bivd. Topanga, Calif. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


Circle 6-7441 Trafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $I to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 


for pay. No previous experience 


necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS’ M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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of Amelia Earhart, who was the first wom- 
an to make a trans-Atlantic solo flight on 
May 20, 1932. Also include Paul Redfern, 
of South Carolina. 

21. THE DEAN OF CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE SECRETARIES IN YOUR 
STATE. Slant: his part in the growth of 
his city and section through his chamber 
of commerce activities. His ideas about at- 
tracting industries and new residents. 

22. RELIGIOUS ANTIQUES IN A 
STATE MUSEUM, AS BAPTISMAL 
VESSELS, SACRAMENT “TOKENS,” 
EARLY COPIES OF RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS, AND OLD CHURCH FURNI- 
TURE. Sources of the antiques; interesting 
stories connected with the articles. 

23. VERSATILITY OF A BAND 
LEADER FROM YOUR CITY OR 
STATE. Number of musical instruments 
he plays ; his favorite tunes. 

24. WHAT IS IN A SAFECRACK- 
ING KIT? Ask local cops. Breaking safe- 
cracking cases. 

25. HOW LARGE LAKES IN YOUR 
STATE RECEIVED THEIR NAMES. 
Slant: how the lakes have become the cen- 
ters of playground regions. Supervision of 
the lakes. 

26. THE MOST AMUSING EX- 
PERIENCES OF A VETERAN BUTCH- 
ER IN YOUR CITY. Also tips on buying 
meat; latest recipes for meat dishes. 

27. ADVICE TO FATHERS ABOUT 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS, AS 
GIVEN BY A JUDGE OF YOUR 
STATE. Slant: how fathers can reduce 
the number of boys and girls passing 
through courts by closer adult supervision. 
Does the judge recommend spanking? 

28. HEROES OF FIRES IN YOUR 
CITY. Men who have lost their lives on 
duty with the local fire department. How 
they are remembered. 

29. A COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF EDUCATION IN YOUR 
STATE WHO HAS HELD THE POSI- 
TION HALF A CENTURY. Slant: the 
amazing progress in the school system of 
the county during the subject’s terms. 
Changes in methods of teaching; honors 
the veteran educator has received. 
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30. EXPERIENCES OF A WREST- 
LING PROMOTER OF YOUR AREA. 
Is he a former wrestler? Longest matches 
he has promoted; most colorful wrestlers, 
in his opinion; stunts to attract publicity. 

31. THE OLDEST TWINS IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Their chief interests; 
similar habits, even in attire; amusing inci- 
dents of mistaken identity. 


Tricks of the Trade 


The ABC’s of article writing: A stands 
for accuracy. Double check all material, 
particularly dates and statistics, and sub- 
mit to proper authority if you are in doubt. 

B stands for bizarre. This is sure-fire 
copy, doubly so when a woman—a pretty 
one—is involved. 

C stands for clippings. Comb newspa- 
pers for subject ideas and information, ex- 
panding them through interviews and re- 
search. Why not a filing system? 

D stands for dates. Anniversary angles 
make historical articles timely and heighten 
interest. 

E stands for entertaining. An article must 
be entertaining as well as informative. You 
must design it to meet the competition of 
motion pictures, radio, television, etc. 

F stands for farmers. Many progressive 
newspapers feature a farm section once a 
week and offer a wide open market. 

G stands for gadabout. Leg work amounts 
to an important asset for an alert feature 
writer—who must run down facts. 

H stands for historical articles. Get to 
know the old-timers in your county and 
prowl through library material in your city. 

I stands for ideas. Let an editor go 
over “An Idea a Day” columns for assign- 
ments for you. 

J stands for jottings. Have a small note- 
book at all times, even during your pleas- 
ure rides. A word today may mean a 
full-fledged feature six months from now, 
perhaps from turn of events. 

K stands for knowledge of markets. 
Study several issues of the publication you 
hope to crash. 

L stands for length of articles. Pay at- 
tention to space requirements, always writ- 
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ing a feature so that it can be cut, if neces- 
sary, just as news stories are cut. 

M stands for mailing early. Features 
should be mailed to the Sunday Feature 
Editor of a newspaper so they will arrive 
the first of the week; most of the material 
is selected before the end of the week. 

N stands for the narrative hook. This 
works wonders in both a short story and 
a feature; anecdotes “carry along” an 
article. 

O stands for outline. This keeps the ma- 
terial in sequence and the main point of 
the story before the reader. 

P- stands for photographs. Remember 
the Chinese saying that a picture is worth 
10,000 words. Photographs mean extra 
money, and sometimes they occupy as much 
space as the story itself. 

Q stands for quotes. The more dialogue, 
the greater the reader interest. After all, 
an article has been described as a short 
story that is true. 

R stands for revision. Often the rewrit- 
ing consumes more time than the original 
script. An article should be as polished as a 
short story. 

S stands for suspense. This sustains in- 
terest. Lay down a barrage of incidents, 
or anecdotes, with information in the gaps. 

T stands for titles. For magazine articles, 
most titles should be short and should 
arouse curiosity. 

U stands for unity. Don’t crowd two or 
more features into one; write one story at 
a time. 

V stands for vivid figures of speech 
and verbs of action. Endow your subjects 
with personality, dramatizing when you 
can. 

W stands for Who’s Who. Subjects for 
biographical and personality sketches can 
be found in this volume. Other reference 
books can be gold mines, too. 

X stands for “X marks the spot.” Crime 
stories, like death and taxes, go on forever, 
much to the delight of feature writers. 

Y stands for youngsters. Round up all 
outstanding boys and girls; newspapers and 
juvenile magazines will grab such copy. 

Z stands for zoology. What’s going on 
in the animal world—with local pets and 
at the zoo? 





DON'T YIELD TO WRITING JITTERS! 


Professional writers of juvenile and adult 
fiction and popular and technical articles offer 
personalized criticism and editorial service. If 
you want to make sure that your material will 
have a specialist’s opinion and help, send us 
your story or article. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelop. 


Cost: $4 for 6,000 words or less. 
(Write for prices on other lengths and on ghostwriting). 


PROMPT SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


1830 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Give your manuscripts the benefit 
of a professional appearance 
60c per thousand words 
One carbon copy free 


ESTHER OLSON 
285 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, New York 





Telephone NEvins 8-2557 








SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 








. vor “Fustnsas, and nd Civil 
- A, Write for free boo! 








REWRITING GHOSTING “COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS cone 


509 Fifth Avenue w York 17, N, Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical com offer that . pete 
for itself. (4) of = = songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY SNESELER 


2157 N, Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ili. 











YOUR STORY 


contains an idea of gold, vital, appealing. 

It is my business to build this idea into 

brilliance, originality, and power; to give 

your story the best in plot and style; and 

to give you new joy and mastery in writing. 

The cost: $4 | for a story under 8000 words 
lengths by arrangement) 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Make 1951 your “‘Year of Success" 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Roed West Hertford 7, Conn. 
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REVISING 


On The Script 

EDITING 

REVISING 

POLISHING 

CORRECTING 

7 PAGE ANALYSIS 
SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 
TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 


by my Top-Flight Literary Agent. 10% Commis- 
sion on Sales. Sometimes many, sometimes all 
passages rewritten. This is Rewriting at a price 
you can afford. Positively no personal interviews, 
please. Mail Manuscripts: "Attention, Rewrite 


Desk A." 
RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
. San Fr i 21, California 











) $9.00 
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return postage. 









814 44th A 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
NEATLY ACCURATELY PROMPTLY 


Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words. 


SCOTT KENDALL 
100-1 Ramona Park Rochester 13, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make :noney_on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Jennie Jewel Dr, 








Dept. D. Orlando, Fic. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread. 50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


FAME—FORTUNE—FUN 


& 
& 
e 
Let us help you achieve these goals. Our expert @ 
guidance, frank criticism and dynamic sales will turn @ 
your books, stories, plays, articles and poems into » 
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St. Louis 10, Mo. 

















dollars. We specialize in beginners. 

AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
COREE aaa 
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Market Letter from L. A. 
(Continued from page 24) 


stuff for G. @ S. at Lindgren Publications, 
420 South 6th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


The Desert Magazine, a well-written 
magazine about the great Southwest desert 
region, is edited by Randall Henderson. It 
is published by the Desert Press, Inc., at 
Palm Desert, California. Here again, the 
magazine must be studied. Query, but don’t 
expect an answer pronto—it’s pretty hot 
out in Palm Desert and they take their time 
answering queries. I know. Pay is 1% cents 
a word up on acceptance. 


Westways, Phil Townsend Hanna, edi- 
tor, published by the Automobile Club of 
Southern California at 2601 South Figueroa 
St., L.A. 54. Westways pays about 5 cents 
a word on acceptance; uses Southwestern 
travel, historical with travel angle, and 
similar material. Buys some cartoons with 
auto-owner slant at $5 up. 


Home Magazine (Sunday full-color sup- 
plement of the L.A. Times) ,edited by Dan 
MacMasters at 202 West Ist St., L.A. 53, 
buys a lot of free lance short stuff. This 
must all be Southern Cal in slant. Articles, 
and pix, from 200 to 1000 words on homes, 
gardens, household hints; material for the 
housewife and to a lesser extent the entire 
family brings 2 cents a word on publication. 


Western Family, the give-away magazine 
that appears on thousands of grocery-store 
counters throughout six Western states, 
Hawaii and Alaska, has its editorial offices 
at 1300 No. Wilton Place, Hollywood 28, 
California. Franc Patricia Dillon, the edi- 
tor, wants fiction along homey, romantic, 
family lines, with humor and without crime 
or violence in 2500 words or less. A few 
two-part serials are used, as are general 
interest articles slanted at the homemaker. 
Pay, at the rate of 2% to 5 cents a word, 
on acceptance for the above, and $5 each 
for 4-line verse and how-to-do ideas. Fillers 
and cartoons are also used. A dime will 
bring you a copy of this twice-a-month 
magazine if it is not available in your city. 
The book is growing; right now it’s adding 
a guaranteed 200,000 by going into a new 
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region in one state. Best to query on non- 
fiction. Reports in about one month. 


Now here are a few “sad sacs” which 
you'll do well to forget until they come to, 
if they ever do: 


New Magazine, 6600 Lexington Ave., 
Hollywood, listed way back in *49 as a 
comer, has not yet come. 


Tableau, a club routine affair edited by 
Vincent Rice, 700 North Fairfax in Holly- 
wood, was suspended months ago, as were 
American Living, formerly edited by Tom 
Paul, 4501 Colorado Blvd., L. A. 53, and 
Script, James Felton, editor, 548 So. San 
Vicente Blvd., L. A. 

Everyday Hobbies and Antique & Hobby 
Chatter are both out of business. Everyday 


Hobbies was merged with Hobby Digest, 
Box 52, Detroit 21, Michigan. 





Relatively Simple 


Let editors continue 
Coldly to ignore me; 
Their politely printed go-to-hells 
Have lost the power to floor me. 


My book will soon be published. 
Oh, sweet is such redress! 

My favorite aunt has married 
And her husband owns a press. 


Georgia C. Nicholas 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 


«++ re-writing ideas in newspapers, magazines, books. Splen- 
did opportunity to “‘break into” fascinating writing field. May 
bring you up to $5.00 per hour, spare time. eg un- 
necessaty—we teach you. Write for FREE details, and how 
to get FREE Writer's Market Guide! 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. F-3, 200 S$. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 





LET US DO YOUR THESIS & MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Bond Paper. No erasures. 50c per 1,000 
words. Carbon free. Mailed flat. 

P. O. Box 4203, Fed. Annex Bidg. 
Atlanta 2, Ga. Delivery within 6 days 





FINE LITERARY WORK 


March winds whistling through the rafters get on your 
nerves? Distract you from your writing? It’s reassuring 
to have my candid, understanding opinion on your work ; 
it will per to keep you on the beam. I help writers 
WRITE WELL. I can help you put your work into most 
presentable form, too. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 





GOT TEN CENTS? 


That’s all you need. Send it (coin or stamps) for sample 
of “Author-Poet-Humorist,”’ one of the most unusual 
writer publications you’ve ever seen. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147-(WD) Belimore, N. Y. 





FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%, 

Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 

required. Send MSS. TODAY, NO OBLIGATION. 
RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est. 1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Invites you to send one or more of your lyrics, melodies, 
or complete songs, together with a brief outline of your- 
self and your professional musical interests, for a person- 
alized original plan designed to fit your individual needs. 


E. A. MARTIN 








43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Conn. 





The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. ‘ 
Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe Y.J.A. 


7he ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose, California, 
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Broadway 





(Continued from page 67) 


play and are showing it to organizations 
which come in—free of charge.” 

Lady, the theatre has changed since the 
30’s. A playwright simply cannot get the 
free services which were available 20 years 
ago. Today only professionals or near-pro- 
fessionals can afford an office and staff, 
can even afford to stay in business for more 
than a month. 

As a result, these professionals have a 
“short cut” method of working. Instead 
of reading their eyes out or paying play 
readers who eat up $50 a week, they take 
“recommended plays.” There are only one 
or two good plays in every hundred, for, 
of the 5,000 copyrighted, only 25 or 50 
plays are produced each year. 

Play agents who can get one or two plays 
on Broadway in any one season are consid- 
ered unusual. So agents tend to stick with 
established authors. 

You send a play to an agent. It takes 
at least two hours to read your play. If 
the agent mails it to a producer, it costs 
80 cents, plus 80 cents return postage. 
There are usually other expenses, too. The 
agent is investing money in your play which 
will not be returned in 9 out of 10 cases. 
Twenty years ago when a play agent used 
to make one sale a week, he could afford 
to gamble, take a chance with new play- 
wrights. Not today. 

Why shouldn’t the agent make the play- 
wright shoulder some of this burden? What 
price should be set? If a play is 100 pages 
and another one is 200, what should the 
relative fees be? Only the agent and the 
playwright can answer these questions. 

But if you have spent months writing a 
play and you are aiming for Broadway and 
Hollywood, and the agent asks $10 or $15 
to help you—what does it matter whether 
$10 is a big price or not? 

But get a detailed analysis from the 
agent, because by that you may decide 
whether or not your play is hopeless. That 
$10 may save you six months to two years 
of fruitless striving, more wasted time on 
a hopeless script. Our advice is: pay one 
or two reading fees at most; insist on an 
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analysis for these fees; consult your local 
drama critic after that. 

Agents are not parasites. The ones we’ve 
listed in past issues of Wrirer’s DicEst 
have been around for 10 to 30 years. Our 
shrinking theatre has made it necessary for 
them to charge playwrights. Most dislike 
the idea because they know that the play- 
wright considers a fee unjust. But they 
can’t work any other way. 

Every season, however, there are some 
agents who are riding the “good times,” 
maybe one or two of their playwrights are 
“clicking” and they can afford to hire an 
adequate staff, read scripts and dispense 
with reading fees. Also, if you write a 
powerful enough letter you can usually get 
an agent to read your script for $5. 


* * * 


The following producers not only do not 
charge a fee, but option several scripts a 
year. They also pay nice fat option fees, 
and have an adequate number of readers. 


Theatre Guild, 23 W. 53rd St. 
Aldrich & Myers, 1430 Broadway 
Kermit Bloomgarden, 1545 Broadway 
Lee Shubert, 225 W. 44th St. 
Harold Clurman, 119 W. 57th St. 
Al Rosen, 246 W. 44th St. 
Margaret Webster, 50 W. 12th St. 
Cheryl Crawford, 49 W. 45th St. 
Herman Levin, 5 E. 57th St. 
Michael Todd, 1681 Broadway 
Leland Hayward, 250 W. 57th St. 


Gabe Katzka, 280 Riverside Drive, a 
young producer with big financial re- 
sources, has just announced that he is 
looking for original scripts for Broadway 
production. 

The agents listed in the January issue of 
Writer’s Dicest do a tremendous amount 
of work for their authors. Then there is 
Audrey Wood, 551 5th Ave., who is like a 
guardian angel to her authors. She raised 
Tennessee Williams to his present position. 
She and her husband, William Liebling, 
spend every moment working for and 
worrying about their writers. 
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How to Hit the “Cheese” Books 
(Continued from page 30) 


on the negative side. Reader is asked to de- 
cide the question. 

See, 10 East 40th St., N. Y. C. Ned Pines, 
publisher. General interest with heavy news 
angle. Subjects not strictly male interest. 
Heavy text requirements. 

Night & Day, 270 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Lawrence Holmes, publisher. Covers Broad- 
way, Hollywood and sports. Also has de- 
partment called “People and Places” which 
gives pretty wide latitude to coverage. 
Heavy text. 

Big Time, 270 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Lawrence Holmes, publisher. As name im- 
plies, book is primarily concerned with big 
name doings but contents also includes some 
unknowns with possible futures. 

The following magazines are not general 
interest publications. Some are composed 
simply of pictures of pretty girls. Some 
have small picture-story ideas on which 
pictures are based. 

Famous Models, 105 East 35th St., Voli- 
tant Publishing Co., Adrian Lopez, pub- 
lisher. 

Harrison Publications, 201 West 52nd 
St. This firm publishes six cheese-cake 
books including Beauty Parade, Flirt, Wink, 
Whisper, Titter, Eyeful. 

Glamorous Models, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. Jacques Chambrun, editor and 
publisher. 

Cover Girl Models, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C. Jacques Chambrun, editor. 


The Flashback 


(Continued from page 38) 





the piece about the proposal the girl is not 
ready to accept. She asks for time to con- 
sider and she uses the time to review the 
past—the past which makes her fear the 
present. Here, too, flashbacks make the 
story and determine the girl’s final deci- 
sion. 

Whatever the method employed, good 
flashback technique must measure up to 
one standard: it must be interesting—as 
interesting in its telling, as vividly con- 
ceived, and as carefully written as the part 
of the story that is up to date. 











Beginners 


Only 


ox 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 


CS. of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 


























































WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


T= very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
Is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60¢ for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Tourist on Third Avenue 
(Continued from page 33) 


tion at Dutton’s in about an hour. We had 
the three beers, and I took out a five-franc 
note I had. We wondered if the bartender 
would accept it and decided that he would 
not. I set out for 23rd Street and the Dutton 
offices. 

The Dutton editor offered me an ad- 
vance on the book then and there, even 
though all the editorial reports were not in, 
on the strength of one editor’s enthusiastic 
report. He said I might care to consider the 
proposal. I pretended to be only courteously 
interested, but agreed to talk it over. In a 
short time, I was on the street again, with a 
check in my pocket. 

I spiraled up Third Avenue singing to 
myself in the rain. A panhandler stopped 
me, and he was singing to himself. I gave 
him the nickel we had left over, and I gave 
him a dollar too. He was much calmer 
about his sudden solvency than I had been. 
We sang to each other a while. 

Taylor Caldwell has said that, although 
her reputation is secure and her income 
adequate, the bitterness of the time be- 
hind her prevents her from enjoying eco- 
nomic and literary success. I can’t think of 
a more tragic outcome for a writer. If there 
is any success in being a writer, it is in the 
process of writing rather than in the results. 
The results are meager, in comparison to 
the efforts made to get them. Pleasure 
is in laboring, not in a product. The 
laboring is not laboring; it is functioning 
as whatever kind of man you are. A lady 
who writes awful little “poems” once told 
me she knew just what I had gone through 
to write a book and get it published. I 
didn’t “go through” anything; I had the 
time of my life. 

A few days after the affair at Dutton’s, 
letters from three other publishers invited 
me to submit a manuscript. I was elated for 
a while, but after nine years, something 
had to give, either the outside world or me, 
and I had decided it would not be me. The 
first exultation has been over for a long 
time, now. But A Little Moment is in print. 
The long time I worked on it turns out to 
have been only a beginning. 
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Costes 3. Cottons, SE AT 2.00 
jue Sid Coz 
Poetry, Clement a... 2.50|1 Sell What I Write............ 2.50 
lete ing Dictionary... 2.00 Archer 

lement Wo I Wanted to Write............. 3.50 
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Writing for Television.......... e 
ing oe ae 4.75 Writes rem ‘7 Printed Page.. 5.95 
our Career In Television...... $.50' Writing to Sell................. 2.75 












How to Write Songs That Sell.. 2.95 aries Carson 
Arthur Korb 111 Dont’s for Writers.......... 3.00 
Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 Maren Ei: 
Unaitidved Rhvat Susp } is ein kasi 4.00 
Di 3.50 . D’ Orsay 
enkiement Wood © anand Trial ree Lae 3.00 
erse Wri' ae 1.50 ac ooajor 
Robert RK. Buell Words Into Type.....-..-.-+--+ 5.00 
Writing and Selling Greeting Marjorie E. Skillin & 
iy een 1.00 Robert M. = 
Writing Light Verse. .0-00.0. 2. 2.00 | With Werds........... 1.30 
anew Writers Help. Y 2.00 
RADIO vaitiddred 1. Vad eth 
More by Corwin................ 3.00 Here’s How..........- 1.00 
a Norman Corwin “ diléred g. a 2.50 
ointers on Radio oe! tecces SO OO ee aoe eresee . 
Josephine Nigglt _ Mildred I. Reid 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 EB. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 





That 
Kenneth T. Rowe 












“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Always, the Problem 
(Continued from page 22) 


ce 


Two of My Ghosted Books thing existed which the author then 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies tries to convince him didn’t exist? e Pl 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- Ditto for the story focused mostly on Py 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; problem, very little on character, in least 1 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New which a good brisk talk in the last few nothing 
York Agents. paragraphs solves everything. No prob- WORK 
More than Twenty Years’ Experience as lem really existed there, either—just or = ju 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic th as litt] Ik th ld Beware 
aad publisher. Author of “The Day of the € need for a little talk that wou Hi 
Brown Horde" and numereus other books, have cleared up the situation in the ° 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. beginnin Ww 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 8 g- ; ; ; The { 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief These two particular kinds of stories aoe 
pr te arranged. Books $5.0 —_ sep- — pitfall stories — emerge, I believe, e ct 
My technical books: “Writing for when authors tackle the problem first RI 
$1.00; Taare Shon Stay tah Pre b bh Proftabiy” aby Caper} and then search about for people to Page 
RICHARD TOOKER go with the conflict— and never get posta 


to know the characters who accompany 
the problem well enough to see them 
as individuals who shape and fashion 
the problem differently from the way 


P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


PEKP FSYSPS 
< 
— 











Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, ee . Th 

paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and the author may originally have con- You 

typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. ived j nine fo 

ceived it. 

Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement . ae e Ti 

R. K. SHIPLEY To sum up: if you are writing a Problem Ww 

2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. Story, have a real Problem, and let real A sort 

: writing 

people meet it head-on. No. 1 

°. ~- 

MUSIC SERVICE I feel that not enough of us are tell- No. 3- 
ing stories, good stories with the ancient 

No. 4- 


and lasting lure of the narrator’s voice 
saying, “Once upon a time . .” Not 
enough of us are giving readers characters 
and emotions and situations outside the 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music 
we can help you. Details FREE; write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 











457 Beacon Building Boston 8, Mass. 
long shadow of the Problem. Our material oT! 
ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers is that of the reporter, the sociologist, the 
° ° . No. 
sychologist, the social worker, the poli- : 
PERSONAL TRAINING — ee = 
ln Wiltine Selebas Shacixkcst tician. We need to go back to fiction’s =< 
pM der Mobeni: ate oh geri native ground, the world of intimacy, imag- “ua 
x ° : ° wit 
WRITERS: by special request am offering a low-priced ination and emotion. | No 
training period in writing short-shorts from idea to com- a ° ° . 
pleted story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. But Problem Stories are still greatly in a 
The training is entirely personal, suited to each individual a Bag ae 
writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* Beginners demand. At their best, they are vivid, enter- —, 
givea special preference in personal coaching by a master ote ° Price 
technician of short-short fiction for over 15 years. My taining, and accurate; they hold a mirror to 
famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 





contemporary life that historians will value | 
someday; they portray most of the prob- | 
lems of our times. Editors like to buy them. 
People like to read them. 


and book, SHORT-SHORT STORIES sent free to each 
itudent. 
, *3 months instruction enly $10.00 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 














SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, ag yaa: ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and Lang = 4 fees: $2 up to 1,500 words; ~~ 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each 
Author: Technique Selis the Short-Short, $2; Short- Shot tories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short Stery, $2.50 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P. ©. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
J . 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopsis of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You sine deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR ‘OSE. 
not merely a t outline, a setting 
or a jumble of ne or sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 








A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each, 
postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 

. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

. Lifelike Characterization, Ley ay! and Description. 

. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 


. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various Sypee of fiction and non-fiction. 
~ 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. ~~ ULA OF THE ‘‘PULP"' ACTION 
Price—25c each, postpaid 

No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 

MYSTERY STORY. 

Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE 


COID mewn 
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No. 5—THE enn ol OF THE 
GROUP" STORY 

including analysis of one o Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 

published ‘‘quality’”’ _ Stories. Shows how you must 

handle your material if you wish to sell to the 

“quality” markets and gain the prestige which goes 

with appearance in their pages. Price 5oc. 


No. —— FORMULA OF THE ‘"'SMOO’ 
APER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint : a_ story from the book, “‘STORIES 


“QUALITY 


YOU CAN SELL,’ originally published in Woman’s 
Rn een. With step-by-step analysis. 
e 25¢c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











which will help you | 








CONTEST---$50.00 CASH PRIZE 


Send your manuscripts to us for honest and con- 
structive criticism. You may have a winner. 

Besides receiving helpful and constructive criticism 
for the small fee, you will in turn be in line for the 


cash ($50.00) prize. 
Ba starts January Ist, 1951 and ends March 


30, 1951. 
CONTEST RULES 


. No limit on wordage per script. 

2. All manuscripts remain the property 
author. 

3. The winning manuscript will be submitted to 
suitable markets, and in event of sale, 10% 
commission is retained for agent’s fee. 

4. All scripts must be accompanied by the cor- 
rect fee. 

5. As many scripts as desired may be submitted 
in this contest, as long as separate fee for each 
manuscript is enclosed. 

6. All manuscripts must be marked “CONTEST 
SCRIPT” in upper right hand corner. 

7. All scripts must be post marked not later than 
March 30, 1951. 

8. In case of a tie, 
awarded. 

9. The decision of the judges will be final. 

10. Prize money will be paid April 30, 1951. 

This will enable the judges time to accurately 

select the winner or winners. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for “short-short stories” of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


— 


of the 


duplicate prizes will be 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words.... . . $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words. Me = 56.0 ts 
50,000 to 75,000 words. . sae pic tne che stesso: 
75,000 to 100,000 words................... 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words . 40.00 
Over 125,000 words. 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE, sy 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, to, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Author "The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); "Writing Novels to Sell" ($4.00); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); Mistress of Spears" ($4.00), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 








What Kind of 


WRITING PLANS 
Are You Making? 


ANIEL H. BURNHAM, the fa- 
mous builder, said: ‘“‘Make no 
little plans; they have no magic to 

stir men’s blood and probably themselves 
will not be realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remembering that 
a noble, logical diagram once recorded will 
never die.” 

Give me the writer capable of thinking 
in terms of big things, and the odds are I 
can make him a “name” in editorial circles within the year; for what 
a person envisions today he becomes tomorrow. Our big writers have, 
without exception, followed a definite success pattern. They knew 
what they were going to do before they did it. Success did not “just 
happen” to them. 

Your planning can be greatly expedited with the aid of a pro- 
fessional writer, who has demonstrated his skill by selling his own 
books and magazine stories. Before you entrust your literary career 
to a counsellor, ask him to name specifically what he has had published. 
If he is being published now — which is to say he knows how to write 
now — he will gladly show you samples of his work. If he cannot pro- 
duce salable copy, what evidence is there that he can make your work 
salable P 


I have been selling what I write for 21 years. I have been assisting 
others for 16 years. I provide professional editing, corrective criticism 
or complete revision, as your special needs may indicate. 





Write today for my free circular entitled “Literary 
Help,” and tell me about your writing problems, so that 
| may understand better your individual requirements. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 











